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ROBERT BURNS AND THE LATE FESTIVALS. 
BY 0. J. VICTOR. 


HE late extraordinary centennial anniversary | 
celebration of the birthday of Robert Burns, | 
seems to us a fit subject of remark. Extraordi- 
nary, that such a celebration should have been 
held in all quarters of the globe—should have 
been participated in by such eminent men, and 
that these men should have used such expressions 
as fell from their lips in regard to the Scottish 
poet—his character and his genius. 
One of two things, it strikes us, must be true. 
Either that the poet has not, hitherto, been prop- 


‘ erly estimated, or that the expressions used are 


insincere. That the latter is the case, the names 
themselves would seem to forbid the charge—we 
have Bryant, Emerson, Lowell, Dr. Francis, Jas. 
T. Brady, Dr. Holmes, Whittier, Horace Greeley, 
Henry Ward Leecher, Dr. Osgood, Edward Ever- 
ett, Josiah Quincey, Caleb Cushing, Robert C. 
Winthrop, George S. Hilliard—all testifying, by 
speech or letter, to the greatness and goodness 
of the poet; and, therefore, it follows that Burns 
has never before had justice done to his virtues 
as a man and his genius as a writer. 

Let us reproduce some of these oracular ex- 
pressions, and show to readers the opinions en- 
tertained by those supposed best capable of judg- 


| Spired eloquence! 
| walks crowned with praise and wreathed with liv- 





ment. The quotations of themselves are very 
readable, and can not but prove of more than or- 
dinary interest. We beg they may be carefully 
scrutinized, for we propose, notwithstanding the 
great names allied with them, to put to the test 
some of their words. 


| 
! 


which he had given to himself by no means ex- 


| pressed the whole of what he was; a great deal 
| of his nature lay like undug gold—like unpol- 


ished gold. His letters were as wonderful as his 


‘poems, and his conversation was regarded as 


richer than either. While a half idiot was pick- 
ing up every stray acorn that fell from that rough, 
rugged oak, old Johnson, how much better would 
it have been if some Ariel had hung upon the 
lips of Burns and recorded the flowers of his in- 
Now that'he is gone, his spirit 


ing sympathies all over the habitable globe. . . . 
As for his faults, let them be forgotten. If every 
man that, within these twenty-four hours, the 
world around, should speak the name of Burns 
with fond admiration were ranked as his subject, 
no king on earth would have such a realm; and 
if such a one could change a feeling into a 
flower, and cast it down to his memory, a mount 
ain would rise, and he should sit upon a*throne 
of blossoms now at length without a thorn.” 
Wm. Cullen Bryant said: “If Burns was thus 
great among poets, it was not because he stood 
higher than they by any preéminence of a crea- 
tive and fertile imagination. Original, affluent, 
and active his imagination certainly was, and it 
was always kept under the guidance of a mascu- 
line and vigorous understanding; but it is the 
feeling which lives in his poems that gives them 
their supreme mastery over the minds of men. 
Burns was thus great because, whatever may have 


| been the errors of his after-life, when he came 





Henry Ward Beecher said: “No man could | 


keep ‘company even with the shadow of this won- | 
and made him more than other men—a living 


derful creature and not feel his power; his vital- 
ity was beyond all example. 
sentence showed that he was a master even in 
our very-criticism. There was more put into the 
making of Burns than any man of hisage. That 
Vor. XIX.—13 


Every letter, every | 


from the hand that formed him—I say it with the 
profoundest reverence—God breathed into him, 
in larger measure than into other men, the spirit 
of that love which constitutes his own essence, 


soul.” 
Ralph Waldo Emerson said: “The memory of 
Burns—I am afraid heaven and earth have taken 


too good care of it to leave usany thing to say. 
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The west winds are murmuring it. Open the 
windows behind you, and hearken for the incom- 
ing tide, what the waves say of it. The doves 
perching always on the eaves of the stone chapel 
opposite, may know something about it. Every 
name in broad Scotland keeps his fame bright. 
The memory of Burns—every man’s, and boy’s, 
and girl's head carries snatches of his songs, and 
can say them by heart, and, what is strangest of 
all, never learned them from a book, but from 
mouth to mouth. The wind whispers them, the 
birds whistle them, the corn, barley, and bulrushes 
hoarsely rustle them; nay, the music-boxes of 
Geneva are framed and toothed to play them; 
the hand-organs of the Savoyards in all cities re- 
peat them, and the chimes of bells ring them in 
the spires. They are the property and the solace 
of mankind.” 

George S. Hilliard said: “You have a right to 
thank God in your prayers for the gift of Burns. 
Every Scotchman has a right to hold up his head 
higher from the fact that Burns was his country- 
man. For him every blue-eyed lassie that runs 
about your flowery braes or bathes her feet in the 
whimpering burn is a fairer object. For him 
every heathery hill glows in rich purple; every 
glen lies steeped in softer light; every mountain 
lake gleams with deeper blue. For him the 
wild rose burns with firmer flame, and the thorn 
exhales a sweeter breath. His spirit hangs like 
a glory over your land; your streams are vocal 
with his name; the lyric lark sings of him whose 
music was sweeter than his own; of him your 
torrents rave; your winds murmur of him. The 
Scotland that he left was not the Scotland that 
he found. By him it was exalted, glorified, ideal- 
ized; by him it was bathed in light that never 
shone on earth or sea—and till the rocks around 
your coast shall melt in the sun—till your hills 
shall pass away like the vapors that curl and play 
upon their sides, let not his image be banished 
from your hearts, let not his praise be silent on 
your lips.” 

Rev. Dr. Osgood said: “Honor, then, to the 
genius of Burns! Pity, much pity for the man, 
pity for him who pitied every creature, from the 
wounded hare to the self-torturing Prince of Dark- 
ness, auld Nickie Ben himself! But no pity for 
his genius, so imperial as to demand our homage 
to clothe us with its purple and gold! It is God’s 
gift to us, and in common with all like gifts of 
providential minds, it proves our birthright to a 
domain beyond aught that we can make to our- 
selves. We are great, brethren, not in ourselves 
alone, but in our race, in that humanity which 
God has given, and all ages are enriching, and 
which needs heaven, as well as earth, to hold its 
treasures. Under the spell of this great name, 





acknowledge to-night the common bond of hu- 
manity, and as the same music that has charmed 
millions now sweeps through this hall with its 
pathos and joy, let it touch within us the chord 
of brotherhood, leaving no human sonal on earth 
or heaven out of the circle of its fellowship. AM 
our great poets are singing for us still, and the 
morning stars shall cease their song before those 
eternal melodies are hushed.” 

Holmes contributed to the occasion a poem, 
from which we quote: 


“ We love him, praise him, just for this: 
In every form and feature, 
Through wealth and want, through woe and bliss, 
He saw his fellow-creature. 


No soul could sink beneath his love; 
Not even angel blasted: 

No mortal power could soar above 
The pride that all outlasted! 


Ay! Heaven had set one living man 
Beyond the pedant’s tether— 

His virtues, frailties He may scan, 
Who weighs them all together! 


I fling my pebble on the cairn 
Of him, though dead, undying, 
Sweet Nature’s nursing, bonniest bairn, 
Beneath her daisies lying. 


The waning suns, the wasting globe 
Shall spare the minstrel’s story— 

The centuries weave his purple robe, 
The mountain-mist of glory!’’ 


From Whittier’s poem we quote: 


“ And if the tender ear be jarred 

That, haply, hears by turns 

The saintly harp of Olney’s bard, 
The pastoral pipe of Burns, 

No discord mars His perfect plan, 
Who gave them both a tongue, 

For he who sings the love of man 
The love of God hath sung! 


To-day be every fault forgiven 
Of him in whom we joy; 

We take, with thanks, the gold of heaven 
And leave the earth’s alloy. 

Be ours his music as of spring, 
His sweetness as of flowers, 

The songs the bard himself might sing 
In holier ears than ours.”’ 


Also the close of Lowell’s long tribute: 


“ ¢ Dear poetheart, that childlike guessed 
The Father’s loving-kindness, 
Come now to rest! thou didst his best, 
If haply ’t was in blindness!’ 


Then leapt heaven’s portals wide apart, 
And, at their golden thunder, 

With sudden start I woke, my heart 
Still throbbing full of wonder: 

‘Father,’ I said, ‘’t is known to thee 
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How thou thy saints preparest, 
But this I see—Saint Charity 
Is still the first and fairest!’ 


Dear bard and brother! let who may 
Against thy faults be railing! 

Though far, I pray, from us be they 
That never knew a failing! 

One toast I ’Il give, and that not long, 
Which thou wouldst pledge if present— 

To him whose song, in nature strong, 
Makes man of prince and peasant!’’ 


This must be regarded as extraordinary praise; 
it challenges inquiry into the matter; for if these 
statements be true, the degree of Burns's great- 
ness, as a man, a reformer, and a poet, has been 
hitherto rated vastly too low. Such an inquiry 
were impossible in these pages, both owing to 


the great space it would necessarily demand and 


to the nature of the subject. But it may serve a 
good purpose to direct the reader's attention to 
some of the “real facts” in the history of Robert 
Burns and his labors. 

We may remark, en passant, in regard to the 
above quotations, that the “tributes” of Mr. 
Beecher, Emerson, Dr. Osgood, and Hilliard have 
drawn to a large extent upon Carlyle’s celebrated 
Essay upon the Life and Genius of Burns. The 
ideas are chiefly, or to a no inconsiderable de- 
gree, the property of the author of “Sartor Re- 
sartus”—the superlatives are pretty much all 
theirown. Taking up the speeches of the above- 
named gentlemen, made on occasion of the cele- 
bration, we will guarantee to find a parallel in 
Carlyle’s paper for almost every “point” they 
make; but we can find no parallel for their sum- 
maries of the graces, greatnesses, and glories 
which they decree to belong to the writer of a 
hundred simple songs. 

From Burns's autobiography, as well as from 
the records of his cotemporaries, we learn that 
his youth was of strong passions, of unsettled 
religious principles, of immoral conduct in many 
respects. At the age of twenty-three, he writes, 
“My sole principles of action were vive amour 
et vive la bagatelle.” ‘My passions, when once 
lighted up, raged like so many devils, till they 
got vent in rhyme.” “TI entered on the farm 
with a full resolution, ‘Come, go to, I will be 
wise! Tread farming books, I calculated crops, 
I attended markets, and, in short, in spite of the 
devil, and the world, and the flesh, I believe I 
should have been a wise man; but the first year, 
from unfortunately buying bad seed, and the sec- 
ond, from a late harvest, we lost half our crops. 
This overset all my wisdom, and I returned like 
a dog to his vomit, and the sow that was washed 
to her wallowing in the mire.” What must have 
been the strength of the moral nature which 





could be overcome in a good purpose by the sim- 
ple loss of crops? Through one of several 
amours he became the father of several children 
without the license of marriage. In his straits 
he proposed to sail for Jamaica to become over- 
seer of slaves. A volume of his poems issued in 
Kilmarnock gave him the means; his trunk was 
en route for Greenock, when a letter from Edin- 
burgh, holding out the promise of success for a 
second edition of his poems, changed his whole 
plan immediately, and Jamaica was given up 
forever. The sudden change of mind shows how 
readily he was influenced. His success in Edin- 
burgh was complete—a second volume of poems 
made him famous and gave him £600 in money. 
He then returned fo his half-wedded wife, Jane 
Armour; married her; settled down on a farm; 
became a government exciseman at £70 per 
year; neglected his farm; became intemperate; 
lost his property, etc., and finally died, in 1796, 
at the early age of thirty-seven, from the effects 
of dissipation and troubles brought upon him by 
his excesses. 

These are the facts of his life—of that life by 
which, in ordinary cases, we are accustomed to 
judge the memory of the person. That the 
Burns of the late anniversary was not this Burns 
is evident. 

In regard to the second nature of the individ- 
ual—that of his better self—we are well informed 
by his excellent biographers. He was nobly en- 
dowed with charity, high sense of honor, gentle- 
ness, independence, integrity; but lacking the 
sterner virtues of moral courage, self-reliance, 
decision of character, he comes before us as all 
men possessed of good traits, yet appealing to 
our pity for their very weaknesses which hover 
closely upon the confines of crime. Of course 
we should draw over those weaknesses the mantle 
of charity, and the faults should sleep with him 
to a great degree; but when we see the man 
Robert Burns held up as an exemplar for his 
kind, it is not uncharitable, but proper to see 
things as they actually are. Self-deception were 
worse than folly. 

As a man of marked genius Burns will ever 
hold a living place upon the scroll of poets. The 
poet is adjudged his place by what he accom- 
plishes—by the record he leaves behind—not by 
what he could have done, or might have accom- 
plished had he lived longér or under different 
circumstances. At least this is the criterion for 
judging of Coleridge, Chatterton, Keats, Kirke 
White, Pascal, Byron, Shelley, Pollok: it is the 
excuse for giving to Shakspeare, and Milton, and 
Cervantes, and La Vega, and Goethe their ex- 
alted position. No other law or rule can prevail, 
and it is presumptuous for the admirers of Burns 
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to seek to set it aside in his case. For a man of 
the powers imputed to him by the speakers above 
quoted from, he miserably failed—he wrote no 
work worthy of comparison with any thing ex- 
cept what has been written by Gray, by Swift, by 
Goldsmith, and Cowper—names occupying a sec- 
ond-rate position in our literature: he produced 
nothing to rank him with Coleridge, or Shelley, 
or Keats, or Milton. 

A volume now before us comprises all his po- 
ems, gathered from every possible source, from 
one line up to his most elaborate effort of about 
one hundred and sixty lines; and all are com- 
pressed in one hundred and sixty pages. Let us 
admit that it is not the quantity but the quality 
which makes the poet, as in the case of our own 
Edgar A. Poe: who shall say the “Cotter’s Satur- 
day Night” is superior to Gray’s Elegy or Gold- 
smith’s “Deserted Village; who say “Auld Lang 
Syne” is better than “Home, Sweet Home;” or 
“Ye Banks and Braes” finer than “Annie Lau- 
rie; or “Scots wha hae’ wi’ Wallace Bled” finer 
than “Hohenlinden,” “The Marseilles,” or Hal- 
leck’s “Mareo Bozzaris?’ Who can truthfally 
aver that, to-day, Burns's lyrics are more popu- 
lar than Tom Moore’s “Irish Melodies?” 

If Robert Burns is judged by what he actually 
produced, he must rank below Moore. That what 
he wrote intrinsically is better than what Moore 
has left us, is so much a matter of doubt that 
each individual’s ¢aste will decide the question— 
ordinary standards of criticism can not. 

No person will pretend to deny that Burns ig 
immensely popular as a lyrist, and most deserv- 
edly so. The simplicity of his themes, their ex- 
quisite pathos or humor, the keen communion 
with nature which they betray, their general lov- 
ing tone—all serve to anchor his songs in the 
popular heart. But we might as properly name 
General George P. Morris a great poet simply 
because he has written “Woodman, Spare that 
Tree,” or Hoffman, because he wrote “Sparkling 
and Bright,” or Payne, for writing “Home, Sweet 
Home,” as to class Burns with great poets be- 
cause of his “popularity” as a song-writer. 

During the last five years of his life Burns 
produced a vast number of pieces. He wrote 
wonderfully fast between his spells of dissipation. 
It was then he should have produced something 
really wortlig of the high powers imputed to him 
by his superlative admirers. But he failed to 
rise superior to circumstances, unlike the truly- 
noble Milton, “blind and smitten of his kind” — 
he simply wrote little songs, relapsing into his 
“hilarious state” as frequently as his means 
would allow, courting low associations, neglecting 
his duty to his family, and debasing his fine but 
fast exhausting powers. Milton said, “He who 





would write heroic poems must make his whole 


| life a heroic poem,” and we feel instinctively the 


truth of the proposition. How impossible, then, 
for Burns to have uttered a heroic worthy of his 
country and his time! As Carlyle says, his life 
was “one of fragments”—“his morality, in most 
of its practical points, is that of a mere worldly 
man; enjoyment, in a finer or coarser shape, is 
the only thing he longs and strives for. A noble 
instinct sometimes raises him above this; but an 
instinct only, and acting only for moments.” 

The position which Burns will and does occupy 
in the world of letters, seems to us to be very 
truthfully indicated by the noble Scotsman, Car- 
lyle, in this peroration to his superb essay: 
“While the Shakspeares and Miltons roll on like 
mighty rivers through the’ country of thought, 
bearing fleets of traffickers and assiduous pearl- 
fishers on their waves, this little Valclusa Fount- 
ain will also arrest our eye; for this also is of 
Nature’s own and most cunning workmanship, 
bursts from the depths of the earth, with a full 
gushing current, into the light of day; and often 
will the traveler turn aside to drink of its clear 
waters, and muse among its rocks and pines!” 

Doubtless “a good flow of spirits” had much 
to do in giving tone to the speeches upon the 
occasion alluded to. That “Burns Festivals” 
are not going to enhance the good reputation of 
the great Scottish bard we think will no longer 
be a matter for questioning. 


——eee——— 


THE LORD OUR RIGHTEOUSNESS. 
BY MISS M. A. LANCKTON. 


Messrau, Prince of Peace, 
God’s holy, well-beloved Son, 
The great I Am, the Savior, Christ, 
The Father, Spirit, Three in One. 


These are thy names, and show thy power, 
Thy love, thy willingness to bless; 

But dearer far to me than these, 
This name, “‘ the Lord our righteousness.” 


O when I kneel in fervent prayer, 
And mountain-like my sins oppress, 
I’m thankfal that I then may plead, 
Dear Lord, thy perfect righteousness! 


And when before thy radiant throne, 

From which such searching light proceeds, 
Each word and thought engraved upon. 

The tablet of my heart, I read, 


Words, actions, thoughts which I had deemed 
Forgotten with the years that fled, 
Thy all-sufficient righteousness, 
Not mine, I still will plead. 
And this through all eternity 
Shall be the anthem of the just— 
The Lord was made our righteousness, 
And suffered, died for us. 
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LAST HOURS OF RED JACKET. 
BY ALICE CARY. 


“An! thou wert monarch born. Tradition’s pages 
Tell not the planting of thy parent tree, 

But that the forest tribes have bent for ages 
To thee and to thy sires the subject knee. 


Thy name is princely. Though no poet’s magic 
Could make Red Jacket grace an English rhyme, 
Unless he had a genius for the tragic, 
And introduced it in a pantomime. 
Yet it is music in the language spoken 
Of thine own land; and on her herald-roll, 
As nobly fought for, and as proud a token 
As Coeur De Lion’s of the warrior’s soul.” 


O of our hero sings that excellent poet Hal- 
b leck. And, further, of the fantastic finery 
in which he took so much pride: 
“Thy garb, though Austria’s bosom-star would 
frighten 
That medal pale, as diamonds the dark mine, 
And George the Fourth wore, in the dance at Brighton, 
A more becoming evening dress than thine; 
Yet ’t is a brave one, scorning wind and weather, 
And fitted for thy couch on field and flood 
As Rob Roy’s tartans for the highland heather, 
Or forest green for England’s Robin Hood.” 


In his bravest and most holiday costume he 
had arrayed himself to sit in council, and was in 
the midst of the wise men of his tribe when ill- 
ness came to take off his imposing dress and 
manner and lay them aside forever. He recog- 
nized at once the enemy to whom he must sur- 
render, and, rising up in the midst of the delib- 
erations, returned to his wigwam, and, without 
either bravado or unmanly ado, went about the 
great preparation. 

When his gay apparel and all his ‘ornaments 
had been removed he sat down, and calling his 
wife to him said: 

“T am sick; I could not stay in the council— 
I shall die.” 

He then ceased to speak, and, reclining on his 
bed, remained silent, except when some question 
was asked him, till daybreak, When his wife 
brought him the medicine he said, “It will do no 
good,” but swallowed it as she desired without 
impatience or contradiction. When the sun was 
risen he said, “I shall never go from this place 
alive—I am going to die,” and presently re- 
quested that his wife should sit down by him, 
and also that the child whom he loved best 
should be called. 

He thanked them with much earnestness and 
tenderness for all their goodness to him, saying 
to his wife, ““You have always prepared my food 
and taken care of my clothes, and have never 
contradicted me. 





For all the wrong I have done | 


youl am sorry. Your religion is a good relig- 
ion, and has made you better. I wish you to 
keep it when I am dead. For your sake I would 
have been glad to live longer if so the Great 
Spirit had ordered. I meant to make you a 
good new house; it is now too late. I hope my 
child will stay in the house with her mother and 
grow up like her.” After a little pause he added, 
“You have loved me,” as if that short expres- 
sion embraced every other good thing, as, indeed, 
it did. 

“When I am dead,” he continued, “it will be 
told through all the world; they will hear it 
across the great waters, and say, Red Jacket, the 
great orator, is dead! White men will come and 
ask you for my body; do not let them take me. 
Clothe me in my simplest dress, put on my leg- 
gins and my moccasins, and hang the cross 
which I have worn so long around my neck so 
that it may fall upon my bosom. Then bury me 
among my people, not with heathen rites, but 
with such ceremonies as suit you. Your preach- 
er says the dead will rise; perhaps they will. If 
they do I wish to rise with my old comrades; I do 
not wish to rise among pale faces. I wish to 
have red men rise with me when I rise. Do not 
make a feast after the custom of our people, but 
bury me without noise.” 

When he had finished he laid himself down on 
the bed and never rose up again, though he lived 
several days afterward, part of the time in a 
stupor and part in a delirium, talking to himself 
or else busy in giving counsel to his old com- 
panions, whom he seemed to suppose standing 
about. 

As the last hour drew near his friends and re- 
lations all gathered about him, but he gave no 
blessing and spoke no adieus, except to the wife 
and child already mentioned. The wife sat by 
his pillow, and rested her hand upon his head. 
His little girl stood beside him, and laid her 
small hand upon his withered and shaking 
palm; and at his feet stood two step-sons—chil- 
dren of his favorite wife. His last conscious act 
was to clasp the little girl to his bosom. After 
holding her a moment his arms relaxed, and 
when she again looked into his face he was 
dead. 

During his illness he had requested that when 
he was laid out for burial a vial of cold water 
might be placed in his hand, and, though no one 
could divine the meaning of the singular desire, 
it was complied with, and all his other wishes 
strictly carried out. The funeral took place in 


‘the mission church with appropriate but exceed- 


ingly-simple ceremonies, and his body was laid 
in the burying-ground, at the gate of what was 


once an old fort. Among his mourners were 
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sachems, chiefs, warriors, and little children. 
Of his oratory Halleck says: 


“Of eloquence, the spell is thine that reaches 
The heart, and makes the wisest head its sport; 
And there ’s one rare, strange virtue in thy speeches, 
The secret of their mastery—they are short.” 


Of his versatility he says: 


‘With look like patient Job’s, eschewing evil; 
With motions graceful as a bird in air, 
Thou art, in sober truth, the veriest devil 
That e’er clutched fingers in a captive’s hair. 
For underneath that face, like summer ocean’s, 
Its lip as moveless, and its cheek as clear, 
Slumbers a whirlwind of the heart’s emotions, 
Love, hatred, pride, hope, sorrow—all save fear. 
Love—for thy land as if she were thy daughter, 
Her pipes in peace, her tomahawks in war; 
Hatred—of missionaries and cold water; 

Pride—in thy rifle-trophies and thy scars; 
Hope—that thy wrongs will be by the Great Spirit 
Remembered and revenged when thou art gone; 

Sorrow—that none are left thee to inherit 
Thy name, thy fame, thy passions, and thy throne.” 


This half-tearful, half-laughable summing up 
embraces, probably, the great lights and shades 
of our hero’s character. 
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THE STORY OF THE CROSS. 


BY MARY DEMING. 


| gee imagination has devised much that is 
beautiful, simple, and touching in narra- 
tion. Ideal scenes and characters have been in- 
vested with a reality which, for a time, may blind 
us to the fact that they are but shadows, fitful 
and evanescent as the dreams whose embodi- 
ments they are. Perhaps it is a tale of injustice, 
and our sympathies have been awakened, and 
our sense of justice called loudly for redress; or 
it may be one of sorrow, of affliction, severe and 
long, and our tears have flowed at the recital of 
another's woe. Often, too, have our hearts been 
stirred and all the deep feelings of our nature 
roused by something within the realms of fact. 
On the page of history stand recorded many a 
noble deed of heroism, many an act of devotion 
to country, many a sublime and generous senti- 
ment. 

But it is not in the world of fiction, or in what 
men commonly call history that we must seek for 
that which has had and will have, throughout all 
time, the greatest power over the hearts of men. 
Though the achievements of imagination have 
been great, there is something infinitely more 
sublime, beautiful, and touching in its tender 
pathos than aught it has ever devised. Heroic 


as are the deeds recorded in history, there is one | 





before which they pale in greatness, as stars in 
the light of the noonday sun. In the greatness 
of the object, in the greatness of the sacrifice, 
in the greatness of the love which prompted it, 
it is above all even as the heavens are higher 
than the earth. Would you know wherein is re- 
corded this wonderful deed? Read the story of 
the cross—of a crucified Redeemer—of Him 
who spoke as never man spoke—who, when he 
was reviled, reviled not again—who was wound- 
ed for our transgressions—who was bruised for 
our iniquities—upon whom the chastisement 
of our peace was laid, and by whose stripes 
we are healed. Read of Him whose whole life 
was a ministry of blessedness, and who, when 
the hour of trial drew nigh, saw himself desert- 
ed by even the faithful few who had hitherto 
clung to him. Go with him to the garden— 
watch with him that bitter hour when he prayed 
that, if possible, the cup might pass from him. 
Follow him to the trial—witness the cruel mock- 
ings, the buffetings—see that head crowned with 
thorns. But stop not there. Accompany him, 
bending beneath the weight of the cross, up the 
ascent of Calvary. Witness the consummation 
of the scene—be not among the number of those 
who stand afar off—approach and hear that most 
affecting of prayers, ‘‘ Father, forgive them; they 
know not what they do’—hear the cry, “It is 
finished,” and stand, with heaven and earth, 
aghast at the deed. Then, if you go no farther, 
if a risen Savior has no charms for you, say, did 
ever poet or painter conceive of a scene of more 
terrible sublimity? Is there in the world of lit- 
erature aught to compare with this unpretending 
record? 

The plan that mere man could not execute, 
man could not devise. How weak, how trifling, 
how selfish do the best of the world’s heroes ap- 
pear in comparison with Him! The most illus- 
trious of the Greeks and Romans esteemed it a 
glorious thing to die for their country, but Jesus 
died for the world; their sympathies extended 
but to their countrymen, his were coextensive 
with humanity. The brightest example of pagan 
virtue compared with him waxes dim; the con- 
trast forced even Rousseau to acknowledge that 
“if the life and death of Socrates were those of 
a philosopher, the life and death of Jesus were 
those of a God.” 

The story of the cross, whether repeated in the 
silvery tones of childhood or in the tremulous 
accents of age, will find its way to the heart that 
has long been closed to every thing else of good. 
In this is its power best seen, that where all other 
means fail to reform the heart and dispose men 
to love righteousness and deal justly one with 
another, it succeeds. The vain wrangling and 
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ambitious pretensions of the philosophers, falsely 
so called, and the vain gropings after truth by a 
few, longing for a better state of things, had filled 
the world with theories of morality, some of them 
beautiful, it is true, but cold and lifeless—the 
Spirit of God was not in them. As a means of 
reforming the world, of bringing men back to 
allegiance to their Creator, they were powerless, 
and they stand, at this day, as monuments of 
man’s weakness and inability to work a radical 
change in the human heart. Let him who wishes 
to compare for himself take a volume of the 
most sublime, the most pure doctrine that mere 
man has ever taught, and the story of Jesus; 
let him go to men sunk in ignorance, barbarism, 
and vice; let him read from each, and note the 
effect. From the one they will turn away as from 
something which concerns them not—the aston- 
ishment and sorrow seen on the faces of many 
attest the power of the other. 


Over it youth in its childish faith, manhood in | 


its prime, and old age in its feebleness, have 
alike wept. The strongest intellects have hum- 
bly acknowledged its divine claim, and laid aside 
their pride to become as little children before 
Him in whose sight human greatness will not 
avail Where has it not been told? The forest 
depths, the plains, valleys, and mountains, the 
islands of the sea and the populous continent 
make answer, “We have heard it.” Wherever 
it has been told in its purity—told freely, openly, 
fearlessly—there will be found the most enlight- 
ened freedom, the highest civilization, the purest 
morality, the greatest love to God manifested in 
love to humanity. 


“ He is the freeman whom the truth makes free, 
And all are slaves besides,’’ 


sang Cowper, and the world’s history bears wit- 
ness to its truth. Millions have heard that for 
which Paul suffered the loss of all things, and 
have died rejoicing. Millions more are yet to 
find the cross, “the bolt that rivets earth and 
heaven,” their hope, their surety when all else 
shall fail them. 


FORTITUDE. 


WIsE men ne’er sit and wail their loss, 

But cheerly seek how to redress their harms, 
What though the mast be now blown overboard, 
The cable broke, the holding anchor lost, 

And half our sailors swallow’d in the flood? 
Yet lives our Pilot still: Is it meet that he 
Should leave the helm, and, like a fearful lad, 
With tearful eyes add water to the sea, 

And give more strength to that which hath too much; 
Whiles, in his moan, the ship splits on a rock, 
Which industry and courage might have saved? 
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THERE are moments that sometimes come o’er us, 
As sunlight comes out of the sky, 
When above us, around us, before us, 
Do visions of rapture float by; 
And bliss, like a baptism descending, 
Bathes all the warm landscape in light, 
With tremulous atmosphere blending, 
And quivering in effluence bright. 


And we bask in its ambient consistence, 
As down on our spirits it rolls, 
Till the waves of a rhythmic existence 
Keep time to the pulse of our souls; 
And billows of musical feeling, 
No language but heaven’s can tell, 
All over our being come stealing, 
And breaking with rapturous swell. 


And down through the ages eternal 
The eyes of our spirits can see, 
And we scan, with a vision supernal, 
The endless duration to be; 
And glory and joy, like a river, 
Stream deep through our souls from above, 
From God, the munificent giver, 
And fount of ineffable love. 
0, moments of such exaltation 
Are moments of weakness and power; 
For the soul, in such rapt lumination, 
Lives ages of bliss in an hour: 
But words are dead things, when our being 
Lies tranced in such rapture supreme; 
All power, save of feeling and seeing, 
Ts lost, as if locked in a dream. 
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MUSIC BY THE SEA. 


BY HELEN BRUCE, 


Mvsic was upon the moonlit air, 
A pleasant strain and low; 

And now white robes and golden hair 
Waved lightly to and fro. 

Upon the wide-spread beach they stood, 
Two maidens, fair and young, 

Beside the tranquil, sleeping flood, 
And that sweet anthem sung. 

The radiance of their clear, young eyes 
The moonlight could not dim; 

Their gaze was lifted to the skies, 
While poured that solemn hymn. 

Lovely and wild those full, rich strains 
Rolled fainting o’er the sea, 

And back among the wave-worn cliffs 
Echoing they came to me. 

A lofty mass of ragged rocks 
Their heavy shadow threw 

Aslant the beach, and hiding there 
I shunned the singers’ view, 

And listened with a beating heart, 
High swelling with delight, 

To those sweet song-birds pouring forth 
Their music to the night. 
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THE TWO MINISTERS;* 


OR, THEOLOGY WITH AND THEOLOGY WITHOUT 
HUMANITY. 


BY MRS. H. D. CONBAD,. 


CHAPTER III. 
T length the long-expected holidays ap- 


proached. Christmas is to all a welcome | 


season, coming as it does to gladden us when 
Nature has withdrawn her smiles, and wrapping 
herself in her frost-woven mantle has sank to 
her long and well-merited repose; but to chil- 
dren, what unspeakable, exhaustless happiness is 
it not to bring! The reunion of families, inter- 
change of tokens of love and friendship, inno- 
cent, merry games, and release for the while 
from study and confinement, all serve to make it 
a joyful period even to those who forget the 
higher and more lasting joy the event it com- 
memorates was intended to bestow. 

In Jeremiah’s home the almanac gave notice 
of its return; in Lucy’s the sudden appearance 
of some weighty responsibility, visible on the 
face of even the smallest child, mysterious signs, 
secret consultations, the extraordinary demand 
for bits of silk, ribbon, ete., the clinking of coin 
in little tin banks, and frequent visits to the 
gayly-decked shop-windows, gave sure notice of 
its return, and of the reappearance of kind 
Santa Claus. 

The children were all in great excitement, and 
none more so than Jeremiah, as he stepped from 
the omnibus and received the boisterous greet- 
ings of the children and the warm and loving 
welcome of his aunt and uncle. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bird were cheerful, happy Chris- 
tians. They deeply felt their responsibility as 
parents, and knew enough of the dangers and 
depravity of the world to feel the importance of 
fortifying their children to meet them. But to 
make them good they used the potent weapon of 
love rather than the comparatively-powerless one 
of fear. By exhibiting the beauty of holiness in 
their lives and teachings, they sought to attract 
the hearts of their little ones to the love and prac- 
tice of it. And, as in Lucy’s case so in all the 
others, they had been most successful. Duty was 
the watchword of the household, and was under- 
stood by even the youngest as synonymous with 
happiness. Every opportunity for impressing 
truth upon the minds of their children or for 
illustrating it they improved. 

Mr. Bird’s father was a German. He had 
brought from the father-land many of its customs, 
and among them the beautiful German way of 
celebrating Christmas. Every member of the 
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family contributed his or her part toward making 
| it a happy season, } rticularly for the little ones 


of their acquaintance. 

The day preceding Christmas had been an 
unusually busy one. Only the older ones of the 
family were admitted to the parlor to arrange 
matters for the evening’s enjoyment. The differ- 
ent members of the family presented gifts to 
each other, and these were all given into the care 
of the elder sister, who faithfully kept the secret 
of each. The children were kept busy part of 
the day inviting their young friends and in show- 
ing Jeremiah the city; but all impatiently waited 
the coming of the evening. 

The observance of Christmas was a new idea 
to Jeremiah. Heretofore that day had passed 
with him as all other winter days, the only differ- 
ence being that on that day he was released from 
school. 

Evening came at last, and with it many eager, 
joyous little ones with ringing laughter and 
dancing feet. When all were assembled in the 
back parlor the wide folding doors were thrown 
open and a beautiful scene was presented. The 
walls were tastefully decorated with evergreens 
and the pearly misletoe berry. In the center of 
a large table covered with moss and surrounded 
by a tiny fence was the Christmas tree. Numer- 
ous wax tapers lighted sent from it a flood of ra- 
diance that almost blinded Jeremiah. From 
every branch hung gifts of various sizes, colors, 
and uses. Little angels in silvery, flowing robes 
seemed to be flying from the sky. Behind the 
tree was a stable, and seen through the open 
door in a little manger lay an infant with its 
young mother. Over the stable rested a star. 
On one side were men riding on camels with 
beautiful gifts in their hands. In the distance, 
grazing on the moss-covered hill-side, were flocks 
of sheep, and shepherds bowed to the earth in 
fear, or looking upward with adoration. This 
was a pleasant scene to Jeremiah, but he com- 
prehended very little of its meaning. 

Mr. Lovejoy was anxiously called for and soon 
made his appearance. As he entered the door 
the children bounded to meet him with shouts of 
“Merry Christmas,” and taking the hand of each 
little one by turn, he smiled affectionately upon 
them, confessing himself fairly caught, and hast- 
ened to return Mrs. Bird’s cordial greeting. She 
soon introduced Jeremiah to Mr. Lovejoy, who 
had already become interested in him through 
Lucy’s account of him and his minister. After 
Mr. Lovejoy had examined the tree and expressed 
his pleasure and admiration of it, merry games 
were introduced, in which he and all participated 
without imposing the least restraint upon the chil- 
dren’s gayety. Then came refreshments, after 
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which the children quietly seated themselves to 
listen to Mr. Vovejoy’s description of the tree. 
Jeremiah seated himself next Mr. Lovejoy, for 
his kind manner had at once won his warm heart 
and given him confidence to do so. 

“This is a happy time for me, my dear chil- 
dren, and I can say for you, also, for your happy 
faces tell me that it is. I wish you all many 
merry, happy Christmas days. Now shall I talk 
to you a little about your beautiful tree and tell 
you what it means?” 

“O, yes, yes, please do, sir!” shouted many 
voices. Lucy crept to Mr. Lovejoy’s side and 
whispered, “Please, sir, make it very plain, for 
cousin Jerry never saw one before, and do n't 
know what any of the things mean.” 

“T will try, my dear,” he replied, and Lucy 
seated herself on his other side. 

“More than eighteen hundred years ago,” he 
began, “a little babe was born into our world. 
This little babe came from heaven, and, although 
his father could have given him a palace of gold 
to live in, and could have filled it with the most 
beautiful things made of pearls and diamonds 
and other costly gems, and could have given him 
a queen to be his mother, and hosts of soldiers 
to be his servants, he yet was born in a manger— 
the lowest, poorest place on earth! His mother 
was poor, and there was not room for her in the 
inn, so she was obliged to go into a stable where 
camels and oxen were kept, and there this little 
babe was born. His mother laid him in the 
manger where the cattle ate their food, and there 
she watched and nursed him. Can you tell me, 
children, who this little babe was?” 

“The Christ-child,” answered many voices. 

“Yes, it was the lovely Christ-child; and now 
you see that little stable near your Christmas 
tree? that is placed there to remind you where 
he was born. You have seen through the open 
door a little baby and its mother. They repre- 
sent the holy babe, and his gentle, pure, young 
mother—the Virgin Mary. For many, many 
years people had been expecting this babe to be 
born, for God, his father, had promised to send 
him from heaven to live in our world for a while. 
But they thought he was coming to be a great 
king, and sit on a splendid throne, and wear 
royal robes, and hold a golden scepter in his 
hand as kings do, so that when he was born a 
great many persons would not believe it was the 
Christ-child who had no home, and had to be 
born in a stable. 

“But some good shepherds were one night 
tending their flocks, just as those little shepherds 
near your tree seem to be doing, when suddenly 
a great light shone round about them. Now, 
this bright light coming down upon them through 





the dark night made them very much afraid. 
But a beautiful angel came with the light, and, 
looking up, they saw a multitude of the heavenly 
host, and heard them praising God, and saying, 
‘Glory to God in the highest; peace on earth 
and good-will toward men!’ Then they knew 
that the light came from heaven, and that it was 
the glory of the Lord. The angel told them not 
to be afraid, for he had come to bring good news 
to them and to all the world. He told them that 
the Christ-child had been born that day in Beth- 
lehem, and that he was the Savior, that is, Christ 
the Lord. And for a sign he said they would 
find the babe in a manger. So the shepherds 
left their flocks and traveled on till they found 
the stable. They went in, avd there were the 
young child and his mother, and they fell down 
and worshiped him. The light shed from your 
tree by those pretty tapers is meant to represent 
the glory of the Lord which shone down upon 
the shepherds when the angel brought the good 
news. After this there came wise men from the 
east to worship him also, They followed a bright 
star that went on before them till it came to the 
stable at Bethlehem, and then it rested over it as 
that star seems to rest over your little stable. 
The wise men went in, and when they had wor- 
shiped the holy child Jesus they opened their gifts 
and presented them to him. These gifts were 
gold, frankincense, and myrrh. You see, chil- 
dren, not far from your tree men riding on camels 
with gifts in their hands; these represent the wise 
men. 

“When the Christ-child was born there was a 
very wicked king—Herod—ruling in Judea, the 
country in which Bethlehem is, and when he 
heard that the Savior was born he became very 
much alarmed lest he should take his throne and 
all his wealth away from him; so he resolved to 
do a very dreadful deed. He determined to kill 
the beautiful Christ-child. He sent the wise men 
to see the child, and told them to come back and 
tell him where he was, that he might go and wor- 
ship him also. This he did not mean todo. He 
meant to kill him. But God knew Herod’s wick- 
ed thoughts, and sent an angel in a dream to tell 
his father and mother to take the babe and flee 
into Egypt, where Herod could not find him. 
They remained in Egypt till the wicked Herod 
was dead, and then they took the child back to 
Judea. He lived there with his parents, and was 
always good. Children, do you think he ever 
did a wrong act?” 

“O, no, sir, he was perfect.” 

“Yes, the Bible tells us he was holy and unde- 
filed. But he had the same temptations to sin 
that you have. Always remember, my dear little 
ones, that he never in all his life committed a 
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sin. Well, one day, when he was about twelve 
years old, he went up to Jerusalem with his 
parents and a great many other persons, and 
when they were on their way home his mother 
missed him. But she did not feel very anxious 
about him, as she supposed he was somewhere 
with her relatives in the crowd, and traveled on 
a whole day before she found that he was really 
not with them. Then she and his father, Joseph, 
went back to Jerusalem, and sought for him three 
days, and at last they found him in the temple 
talking with old men, the wisest men in Jerusa- 
lem, and asking them questions which they could 
not answer. This shows us how wise he was. 
God had told him to remain behind, because, 
when his mother asked him why he staid, he told 
her that he had work to do there for his Father— 
God. 

“Well, the Christ-child grew up to be a man, 
and then he left his home and went out into the 
world to preach to the wicked and to teach them 
how to be good and happy. His soul was so full 
of love for them that he gave up his own com- 
fort, andtoiled and labored for miserable men 
and women. He cured the sick, he made the 
blind to see, the deaf to hear, the lame to walk, 
and forgave the sins of all who were penitent. 
But how do you think they treated him in return 
for all his goodness to them? They were so 
wicked and ungrateful that they reviled and per- 
secuted him; they sought to kill him, and at last 
did shamefully and cruelly nail him to the cross 
like a miserable criminal and crucified him. He 
might have called down the whole heavenly host 
and have delivered himself from his tormentors, 
but he knew that it was necessary for him to die 
thus that we might be saved. There was never 
love like this, my children. You see that cross on 
the opposite wall? that is to show you what the 
holy Savior suffered while on our earth. 

“But I have not yet told you how much our 
blessed Lord loved little children. He took them 
in his arms and blessed them, and when his disci- 
ples wished to send them away he said, ‘Suffer 
little children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.’ Yes, 
of such, that is, of good children, is heaven. 

“Now, can you tell me, children, why Christ 
lived so poor and miserable a life here, when he 
was the Son of God, and might have brought 
with him legions of angels for his servants, and 
have seized Herod’s throne and lived in splendor, 
and never have suffered a single want or pain; 
and why he permitted those wicked men to cru- 
cify him, when he might have gone to heaven in 
a magnificent chariot without dying?” 

“Because he loved us,” replied the children. 

“Yes, he loved us so well that he was willing 





to suffer all the pains, the toils, the persecutions, 
the temptations, and the poverty that we or any 
of the people of this world have to endure, to 
show us how to bear all these and be good. And 
he suffered much more than we can ever be 
called to suffer, and at last died the most cruel 
death that can be devised. He loved us so well 
that he, the Son of God most high, was willing to 
be born in a stable and to die on the cross! He 
was rich, the Bible tells us, yet, for our sakes, he 
became poor, that we, through his poverty, might 
become rich; that by doing as he did and as he 
has told us to do, we might live with him and en- 
joy the riches of heaven. 

“The custom of giving and receiving presents 
on Christmas is a very beautiful one, and ought 
to remind us of the great gift our heavenly 
Father gave us when he sent the beautiful Christ- 
child. Let us think often of his love for us. 
Let us love him very dearly, and remember that 
if we would be with him we must obey him and 
be like him. He does not command us to do 
any thing as difficult as he did forus. I could 
tell you more about the blessed Christ-child, our 
Savior and Redeemer, but I have talked so long 
to you that I shall have to save the rest till 
another time. Now you will receive your pres- 
ents and soon will go to your happy homes, but 
do not forget that God gave you those homes, 
your parents, your friends, your life, and every 
thing you possess, and do try to be like the holy 
child, Jesus.” 

After one of Luther’s majestic, glorious hymns, 
whose full force and beauty can never be trans- 
lated into English, had been sung by the older 
portion of the company, and a simple Christmas 
carol by the children, the gifts were distributed, 
every child receiving something. These having 
been duly admired and examined, Lucy ran to 
Mr. Lovejoy, and, placing her hands over his 
eyes, told him that he must not open them till 
she gave permission. He submitted to his blind- 
ness, greatly to the amusement of the children, 
and after a few moments his sight was restored. 
Before him had been placed a stand on which 
were various pretty gifts from the children; 
some marked, “To dear Mr. Lovejoy;’ some 
“To our dear minister,’ and others to “Good, 
kind Mr. Lovejoy.” The gifis were small, but 
inexpressibly gratifying to the good pastor's 
heart. The manner in which they were present- 
ed proved to him that his warm love for the 
lambs of his flock, and his earnest efforts to lead 
them to the fold would not be resisted. He went 





to his home that night resolved to labor more | 


diligently and lovingly for these precious little 
ones. 


Jeremiah had been deeply touched, as much by | 
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the tender earnestness of his tones and the affec- 
tionate glance of his eye as by what he had said. 
He could have thrown his arms about the dear 
man’s neck and wept. Mrs. Bird saw the effect 
Mr. Lovejoy had produced, but wisely appeared 
not to notice it, resolving, however, to give her 
nephew frequent opportunities for enjoying the 
good man’s instructions. Her sympathetic heart 
at once recognized the painful condition of his 
mind, and made her anxious that the unfortu- 
nate influences to which he had been exposed 
might be counteracted, and she felt sure that Mr. 
Lovejoy was the most competent person to min- 
ister to his wants. 

“Now, cousin Jerry, do n’é you like our minis- 
ter?” triumphantly asked Lucy. 

“Why, Lucy, I like him monstrous well. He 
do n't look a bit solemn, or, I mean that his kind 
of solemn do n’t scare a body like Mr. Dark- 
view’s. O, Lucy, I wish I could live with him 
and go to his Sunday school!” 

The interest and emotion Jeremiah had evinced 
during Mr. Lovejoy’s talk to the children had 
touched the good man’s heart, and led him very 
soon to renew his acquaintance with him. He 
invited him frequently to his house, and walked 
and talked with him, and, with his ever-ready and 
affectionate sympathy, soon comprehended all 
his childish trials, doubts, fears, and cravings, 
and administered to each the required light, 
counsel, and comfort. He led him penitent and 
humble to the feet of the all-loving One, and left 
him there believing and at peace. 

Happy Jeremiah! He has at last accepted the 
gift which ignorance of human character and 
misdirected zeal would vainly have tried to force 
upon him. O, that all teachers comprehended 
that marvelous thing, the human soul, and could 
as skillfully, wisely, and tenderly minister to its 
needs, and rouse its slumbering powers as could 
Mr. Lovejoy! 

Believing in the same theological system, and 
no more conscientious or zealous than Mr. Dark- 
view, he yet differed widely from him in his ap- 
plication of truth to those for whom he labored. 
His better knowledge of the differences in human 
character, and his heart full of the loving chari- 
ties of Christ, enabled him to sympathize with 
the weak, the tempted, and the erring, and to ad- 
minister to them the healing words of life, ac- 
cording to their spiritual condition and wants. 
He believed in human progress in the knowledge 
of God and the Gospel, and his profound study 
not only of the words but the works of God, led 
him to bow in humility, the finite before the Infi- 
nite, while he meekly received such increase of 
wisdom as his reverential researches in nature 
and revelation brought him. He feared not the 


‘heaven than to drive them from hell. 





cavils of the infidel nor the “discoveries of mod- 
ern science.” Wherever these seemed to conflict 
with the written word, he calmly, patiently waited 
for the light to add a new triumph to Christian- 
ity. He knew that truth must agree in all its 
parts, and that the word which God has spoken 
can never be found, when understood, to contra- 
dict a single fact in his universe. And so, in- 
stead of narrowing either science or religion to 
suit his present knowledge of either, he boldly 
challenged infidelity and science, and labored to 
discover and correct his preconceived erroneous 
views of truth. 

We have seen Mr. Lovejoy in the social circle. 
As he was there he was every-where—the gentle, 
loving, sympathizing friend and teacher. Jesus 
as the friend of sinners, the sacrifice for sin, the 
tender shepherd, our example and elder brother, 
he delighted to present, and in such a way he 
presentéd him that to love him was a necessity. 
While his own spotless life and active benevo- 
lence were a constant commentary upon his 
beautiful teachings, the smallest child felt sure 
that it was numbered in the fold, and knew there 
was a place for it in the bosom of the earthly as 
well as of the heavenly shepherd. The least one 
never passed him in his busiest moments without 
a word or a look that carried sunshine to its 
young heart. No one but a mother could as suc- 
cessfully soothe the little sufferer on his sick-bed 
or in its childish griefs as he. 

For the elder members of his fold how earnest 
his interest! To the erring how faithful his re- 
monstrances, how tender his pleadings! Ah! he 
knew that in the most depraved soul the divine 
spark yet lingers, that the Christ-love can fan it 
to a clear and constant flame, and he never de- 
spaired of the boldest or most hardened sinner, 
or consigned him, this side of the grave, to the 
lost. 

He knew the weight of human woe—the fierc- 
est agony of human grief. God had smitten 
him to the dust, and left his home desolate, 
but he had bowed with childlike trust and said, 
“Father, thy will be done. Purify me as thou 
thyself art pure. Make me not of this world, as 
thou art not of this world.” 

While the object of his preaching was the 
same as Mr. Darkview’s, he sought to effect it in 
a different way by exhibiting and dwelling more 
upon the beauty of holiness, and the peace, joy, 
and glory of heaven than upon the “exceeding 
sinfulness of sin.” 

By exciting cheerful hopes and trust in the 
promises as well as fear for the threatenings of 
the Gospel, he strove rather to win men to 
He be- 
lieved that a cheerful, happy Christian accom- 
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plishes vagtly more by interesting and attracting 
the thoughtless and erring than the severe and 
gloomy one, who rather repels them. 

Lucy earnestly besought her mother to keep 
Jeremiah for her own son; but Mr. Lovejoy’s in- 
terest in the boy increased so much after a few 
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weeks’ acquaintance, that arrangements were | 


made, greatly to Jeremiah’s delight, to retain 
him as his pupil. Mr. Lovejoy discovered that 
the boy possessed not only a warm, affectionate 
heart, but talents and energies, which, with right 
culture and direction, would make him a useful, 
noble man. He found that truth had been pre- 
sented to him, but in such unpalatable and ill- 
timed doses that it had repulsed and exasperated 
rather than attracted and softened him. As Jer- 
emiah expressed himself in a letter to his moth- 
er, Mr. Lovejoy made him feel that he “had seen 
and known Jesus.” By acquiring a new interest 
in heaven, the poor child found that he had not 
really deliberately made up his mind to go to 
perdition, as he had so often been told that 
he had. With this new interest was awakened 
an earnest desire to communicate his joy to 
others. He resolved at once to devote his life to 
the work of the ministry. Nobly he strove, and 
sueceeded. For may years he enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of Mr. Lovejoy’s instructions and ex- 
ample, and when the faithful servant was called 
to his reward, his beloved and earnestly-pious 
pupil, by his Christ-like’love and labors, zeal- 
ously and successfully continued his work. 


———+ §6e—__—_ 


JOAN OF ARC. 


BY PROFESSOR J. A. REUBELT. 


OAN OF ARC—Jeanne d’Arc, Maid of Or- 
leans—is certainly one of the most remarka- 
ble personages that appeared on the stage of 
public life toward the close of the middle ages, 
and belongs, as such, to both profane and Church 
history, and to philosophy of religion. It is not 
our object to give in this article a minute, detail- 
ed history of her, but to state the principal facts 
of her history, and then to examine them in the 
light of the Gospel and the present state of sci- 
ence. 

Our heroine was born January 6, 1411, of poor, 
honest peasants, at Dom Remy, in Lorraine, 
near the borders of Champagne. The English 
and French were engaged, in those times, in a 
long-continued, deadly conflict. At first it seemed 
as if England was to become French through 
William the Conqueror, Duke of Normandy— 
1066—and through the French family Plantag- 
enet Anjau—after 1153. But this French influ- 
ence in England is followed by English conquests 





was proclaimed king in 1422. His father, Charles 
VI, had become, from a minor, for whose regency 


| his uncle and brothers—Anjau, Burgundy, Berry— 


Orleans, Armagnak—had been fighting, and from 
a dissolute king, an idiot, that had to be enter- 
tained with playing cards—but shortly before in- 
vented—while Henry V, of England, had become, 
from a dissolute crown-prince, a brave and wise 
king. John of Burgundy had the regent, Lewis 
d’ Orleans, assassinated, and Henry defeated the 
French with great slaughter near Agincourt— 
1415. The Dauphin—crown-prince—Charles VII, 
joined the party of the Armagnakites against 
Burgundy; with the latter sided the queen- 
mother—against her son—and they took Paris. 
All France was divided into two hostile factions. 
The birthplace of Joan espoused the cause of 
Charles, while the nearest village, Marceau, was 
for Burgundy. In an attempt of reconciling 
Charles and Burgundy, the latter was assassinated 
by Duchatel, in the retinue of Charles. The son 
of the murdered prince, Philip, thereupon joined 
the English. 

Queen Isabeau gave her daughter Katharine 
to Henry V in marriage. By the treaty of Troyes 
Charles was deposed, and Henry V became 
ruler of France, which, although under the scep- 
ter of the king of England, was, nevertheless, to 
remain an independent kingdom. After the 
death of Henry V—1422—his brother, the duke 
of Bedford, became regent of France in place 
of the minor, Henry VI. Paris received the 
English; the whole northern part of France was 
lost. Orleans, the key of southern France, was 
sorely pressed by the English, and held with the 
utmost difficulty by the Bastard of Orleans, Du- 
nois, while the weak Charles, who had been 
crowned at Poitiers, was reveling at Chinon, and 
the Parisians called him sneeringly king of the 
Bourges. The question then was whether France 
was to exist any longer as an independent king- 
dom or not. Providence had decreed its future 
independence, and the daughter of a poor peas- 
ant, a simple country girl, was the instrument to 
carry out the purposes of God. Her history may 
be divided into three periods, the first of which 
embraces her youth and development up to her 
setting out for Vaucouleures, in her eighteenth 
year of age; the second, her career as a heroine 
up to the crowning of the king at Rheims, and 
the last her tragical end, May 30, 1441. 

Near the village of Dom Remy there was a 
small chapel in the woods, to which Jeanne used 
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to resort for prayer; close by the chape! there 
was a spring, whose waters were supposed to be 
possessed of sanitary powers. In ancient times 
it had belonged to the fairies, but now the priest 
used to chase them annually away with prayer 
and holy water. Yet they were still left in pos- 
session of a beautiful beech, around which the 
children of the village used to dance in spring. 
From her mother Jeanne had inherited the reso- 
lute prudence of Lorraine, and from her father 
the meekness and freshness of the inhabitants 
of Champagne. She learned from her mother 
the rudiments of the Christian religion, and 
loved, above all things, the sound of the church- 
bell, going to Church, praying, being alone; she 
was kind to children, the poor, and so bashful 
that she blushed on the least occasion. Her 
brother lived in the camp, and she herself used 
to sew and spin for her mother. In her thir- 
teenth year she had her first visions. At first 
she heard a voice addressing her: “Jeanne, sois 
bonne et sage enfant, va souvent & l’'eglise”— 
Joan, be a good and pious child, and go often to 
Church. Afterward she saw the object from 
which the voice proceeded, the archangel Michael, 
who now added: “Jeanne, va au se cours du roi 
de France, et tu lui rendra sou royaume”—Joan, 
march to the assistance of the king of France, 
and thou wilt restore unto him his kingdom. 
Michael is afterward joined by St. Margareth and 
St. Katharine. For five suecessive years she 
had daily these visions, sometimes twice a day. 
She vowed perpetual virginity to the saints, and 
received the promise in turn to be led by them 
into paradise. She communicated now her reso- 
lution to join the king’s camp to her parents, but 
they opposed it; her father had dreamed she 
would run off with soldiers; rather, said he, than 
permit this he would drown her himself. He 
shut her up. Soon after she was to be married 
to a suitor, who brought a suit against her for an 
(alleged) breach of a promise of marriage. The 
bashful girl appeared before the court, spoke and 
conquered. But her inward state became now 
intolerable. She went to one of her uftcles, who, 
pretending to make her the nurse of his sick 
wife, labored hard to enable her to realize her 
heart-felt desires. Here the epos of her life com- 
mences. She goes herself to Vaucoulenres, satis- 
fies the royal captain of her divine mission, is 
anneunced to the king, fills the inhabitants of 


Vaucouleures with enthusiasm, dresses in male | 


attire, reaches the court at Chinon, satisfies the 
king, comes victorious out of the severest trial, 
sends for a sword to the church of St. Catherine, 
at Fierbois, has her standard. painted according 
to the directions of St. Katharine, leads the army 





higher officers, to Christian order and devotion, 
liberates the city without losing a single life, 
leads the king through the country of his ene- 
mies to Rheims, about two hundred and fifty 
miles from Orleans, takes on her march Jargeau, 
defeats Talbot in a pitched battle, takes Troyes, 
and has the king crowned at Rheims. 

Here, as she herself said, her mission ended. 
She begged, accordingly, of the king to permit 
her to go home again to her parents in order to 
live and die there in seclusion and quiet. But 
the king and his counselors withheld this permis- 
sion. 

Here the tragedy of her life commences. 
After the coronation of the king she ventures— 
forsaken by her saints, compelled by the lead- 
ers—upon an assault on Paris, but fails, and is 
wounded. She wishes to stay at St. Denys, but 
is almost compelled to march with the king to 
the Loire. She hastens to succor Compiegne, 
that was sorely pressed by the enemy; she enters 
the town, sallies out, and is made a prisoner and 
brought as such to Beauvivoir. In order to help 
the people of Compiegne, and in order not to be 
delivered to the English, she jumps from a high 
tower against the advice of St. Katharine. Sore- 
ly wounded and in a state of unconsciousness, 
she is brought back to town. Now the English 
buy her for 10,000 livres, an act sanctioned by 
the University of Paris before it was carried: out. 
After her recovery she was brought to Rouen, 
where she was tried for the crimes of sorcery 
and witchcraft. The bishop of Beauvois, Pierre 
Cauchon, became president of the tribunal 
that was to condemn her, and by this act covered 
itself with everlasting infamy and disgrace. The 
general vicar of the inquisition of France joined 
Cauchon, who summoned about sixty more judges, 
doctors, and licentiates of theology, and the trial 
commenced, which, “in point of baseness and 
shamelessness, has no equal in history.” The 
testimonials that were favorable to Joan were sup- 
pressed; the judges that were tarned in her favor 
by her innocence and pert replies, were overawed ; 
she herself was tortured with the wiliest interrog- 
atories, threatened with the rack; the documents 
were falsified, and on their strength the views 
of universities and other tribunals solicited; her 
appeal to the Pope and a council was overruled, 
and, finally, she was pronounced guilty of the 
following crimes: Of having pat on man’s gar- 
ments, against Deut. xxii, 5; of having made a 


league with the devil under the beech of the 


| under false pretenses. 


fairies, and of having left her father's house 
Her revelations were 


‘thus declared to be the work of the devil and 


sorcery. She was condemned to death, and May 


to Orleans, converts the army, especially the. 24, 1431, the sentence of death was read unto 
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her. Now the heroine was crushed. “I will 
rather retract than burn. If the men of the 
Church have deeided that the visions which I have 
pretended to have had can not be maintained, I 
will not maintain them.” She repeated the 
formula of abjuration. During the act of recan- 
tation she is said to have smiled, either from de- 
spair or contempt of her judges. Her sentence 
of death was commuted into imprisonment for 
life. The Englishmen who were present were 
wrathy against the bishops. ‘Never mind,” said 
one of the assessors to Lord Warwick, “we shall 
soon find her again.” 

On the third day the bishop was advised that 
she had put on again man’s apparel, and re- 
lapsed into her former errors. But it is said that 
one of her guards had taken away her female 
dress. She herself said that she had done so be- 
cause she could scarcely protect herself against 
the insults of her brutish guards, because she 
was not permitted to partake of the Lord’s sup- 
per, and because she was held in stocks. “I pre- 
fer death to living in chains.” A new commis- 
sion condemned her to be burned alive, and this 
sentence was executed May 30th. She was fully 
resigned; appealed from the bishop to God; was 
led to the stake; had the heretic’s cap put on her 
head, that had the inscription, “heretical, back- 
slidden, idolatrous.” She struggled long; her 
ashes were scattered in the Seine. 

While she was dying the witnesses of her in- 
nocence became bolder, and proclaimed her mar- 
tyrdom. The secretary of the king of England 
and the executioner returned to their homes full 
of terror, but the populace pretended to have 
seen a white dove rise from her funeral-pile. 
After Rouen had been taken by the king—1449— 
Charles ordered her trial to be revised. Pope 
Calixtus III had, at the instance of France, her 
spiritual trial revised by bishops and the Papal 
inquisitors. In 1456 the Archbishop of Rheims 
published the sentence, which annulled the sen- 
tence against her, and absolved her memory of 
every imputation of crime. 

Now the time of her glorification followed, and 
she was celebrated as a saint in legends, poems, 
monuments, ete. The three greatest poets of the 
three most civilized nations of Europe have 
made her the theme of their muses—Shakspeare 
in his “Henry VI,” wherein he follows the preju- 
dices of his nation; Voltaire in his “Pucelle d’Or- 
leans,” which has been denominated the meanest 
book that was ever penned; and Schiller in his 
romantic tragedy, “Die Jungfrau of Orleans.” 
Although Schiller has greatly deviated from his- 





tdry, yet he has the merit of having effected the 
full recognition of the virgin. These are the main | 
points of her history. By comparing it with her | 


history as given by Hume, the reader will be sat- 
isfied at once that Hume has falsified it to an 
alarming extent, not to speak of his nonsensical 
explanation of one of the sublimest phenomena 
of history. Now the question presents itself, 
what judgment does sanctified science of the 
nineteenth century pass upon her? 

Since the would-be infallible Church of Rome 
has changed her views respecting her, first con- 
demning her, then, after.a number of years, ac- 
quitting her, evidently with some reluctance, it 
is no wonder that private judgments should like- 
wise vary so much on her. As we have said al- 
ready, Shakspeare does not examine into her 
case, and follows the traditional prejudices of his 
country as he finds them. Voltaire and Hume 
hate Christianity, and vent in her person their 
spite or contempt against Christianity and the 
Christian Church. 

In examining the three stages of her public 
life we find that her frame of mind was not 
throughout the same, but varied greatly. Dur- 
ing the first stage she is perfectly reconciled to 
her calling; there is a perfect agreement between 
her individual feelings and the commands which 
she is under the impression of having received, 
and victory perches upon her banner, and all her 
promises are fulfilled to the very letter. During 
the second stage she wavers; she feels she ought 
to go home, and when she is prevailed upon to 
remain in the camp, she feels a state of depres- 
sion, experiences an inward emptiness that pre- 
vents her from arriving at a definite conclusion, 
and it is only a short time before her execution 
that her feeling of inward joy returns, and she 
becomes, as it were, herself again. 

Proper attention to this her fluctuating state 
may be of great service to us in arriving at a 
correct conclusion. That she was a decciver 
even Voltaire has not dared to affirm; she must, 
then, either have been a fanatic, or there must 
have been some truth at the bottom of her vi- 
sions, or these two elements may have been the 
constituent parts of her case. Hase, who endeav- 
ors to reduce her whole appearance to merely 
subjective causes, says: “The optic nerve, as 
well as the nerves of the other senses, can be 
stimulated as well from within as from without.” 
This is evidently correct; this is the plastic 
faculty of vision peculiar to man, but not vision 
it--1f. He continues: “In the sickly excitement 
of uer inward life, her J, her genius, appeared to 
her in an objective form, both as an archangel 
and as the two saintesses.” This is half true; 
the inmost life of the soul is unquestionably in 
codperation, but a hallucination is no vision, that 
is, takes not the place of ordinary consciousness, 
nor is it attended with historical effects. But it 
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Providence is manifestly visible in the effects, it 
must also have been engaged in the visions, and 
thus an @ posteriori argument would prove that 
Joan was really divinely called. Prof. Lange’s 
remarks on the subject are so pertinent that we 
can scarcely do better justice to our subject in 
any other way than by transcribing them verba- 
tim. The Professor says: “The appearance of 
the Lord who called her was conditioned by her 
plastic faculty of intuition, which is awakened 
by her ecstatic state—genius’ life—and corre- 
sponds, toa great extent, with her ordinary con- 
sciousness, without, however, being merged in it. 
But even these appearances are not arbitrary, 
but subject to the laws of symbolizing genius, 
and much more yet to the objective spiritual 
powers at work. Why do not the Virgin Mary, 
St. Dionysius, Mary Magdalene, the tutelar saints 
of France, appear to Joan? The Archangel 
Michael is the warlike appearance of the angel 
of the covenant, the representative of the con- 
quering Christ in the old economy, the genius of 
the house of Israel, and as such reappears in the 
middle ages as the genius of Christian nation- 
ality. The saintess Margareth, was, like him, a 
victress of the dragon, although but symbolically 
the patroness of victorious Christian virginity. 
Katharine was, according to the legend, of royal 
descent, and had converted princes, philosophers, 
and pretorians; she was the patroness of the 
University of Paris; consequently, the genius of 
Christian national France, of the victorious vir- 
gin, who converted princes, scholars, and soldiers. 
Although the germs and the outward appearance 
of her visions were lying in her ecstatic mind, 
yet the warning appearances came to her as 
messengers from the Lord; nor are they the mere 
reflex of her agitated mind. How near these 
legendary saints and saintesses were unto her 
can not be determined, but Christ was certainly 
near her, although in another form.” 

For the world of heavenly spirits there are, 
dynamically considered, no local distances. The 
substratum of these visions and voices were, in- 
decd, her highly-developed visionary -faculties. 
This is asserted by the sword, that, according to 
her directions, was dug up at Fierbois from be- 
hind the altar, by her starting from out of a nap 
at Orleans with the words, “The blood of our 
friends is flowing; my arms!” Up to the day 
of } '\cims there is perfect agreement in the 
bosom of the virgin between her self-conscious- 
ness and the life of her genius and the voices 
which she hears. But now discord follows this 
harmony, because she suffers herself to be excie 
ted by the expectations of the crowd, to be influ- 
enced by the politics of the king, and to be borne 
down by the generals. It is a proof of the firm- 





ness of her moral character that she does not 
falsify the voices which she hears, and of the 
power of her visionary life that her saints con- 
tinued their visits, sometimes for the purpose of 
exhortation, sometimes in order to reprove her; 
but this is the very cause of the protracted dis- 
cord between herself and her visions. At times 
she understands the true meaning of their mes- 
sage no longer, and then follow doubts whether 
she has not been deceived by them, especially 
since they promised her liberty. 

A real alteration of the forms of her con- 
sciousness seems to have taken place during her 
highest excitement, when she leaped down from 
the tower at Beauvivoir. Katharine dissuades 
her from the intended leap. ‘Thou must quietly 
submit to what may befell thee; thou wilt not be 
set free till thou wilt see ‘the king of England.” 
Here the last word assumes the ambiguity of an 
ancient oracle. The heavenly voice is obscured 
by her own self-consciousness.. Yet it would ap- 
pear that. she was not fully self-conscious when 
she leaped down; for when she awoke from out 
of her swoon she had to be informed that she 
had leaped down from the tower. Here the phe- 
nomena of an altered somnambulism were given. 
We distinguish somnambulism from visionary 
clairvoyance as a pathological form of clairvoy- 
ance that is conditioned by bodily and psychical 
sickliness. Joan stood now on an almost equal 
footing with the lamisards of subsequent times, 
with the Jansenistic convulsionaries, Sweden- 
borg, and other seers. But her saints reproved 
her and she went to confession. For this reason 
she would hear their voices again even after her 
abjuration. Very remarkable is her smiling 
while she was abjuring, and the zero which she 
put under the formula. Her consciousness fluc- 
tuates again between two worlds, but at last she 
is reconciled to her saints, harmony fills her 
bosom again, and she dies for the truth of her 
visions, 

Female heroism is in the French mind con- 
nected with a predisposition to higher ecstatical 
states, The French woman is mentally more the 
equal of the French man than is the case with 
many other nations. By the druid stands the in- 
dependent druidess; yea, French genius can dis- 
play its brightest side in woman. Hence we 
meet with druidesses in nearly every century of 
French history, as Jeanne Hackette, Charlotte 
Corday, Madame de Staél, and many more. 
Thus, also, our Jeanne has inherited the blood of 
the druidesses, although she had nothing to do 
with the beech of the fairies. 

This is the first Church historical moment of 
our history; the second is the visionary tendency 
of the age. The more the hierarchy sinks toward 
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the close of the middle ages into demoniacal 
worldliness the more the prophetic spirit awakes 
in the Church, especially in the times of sore af- 
flictions and calamities, for the revival of the 
dead and lifeless. Church, although obscured by 
many sickly elements. There were many in- 
spired persons in France in the days of Jeanne; 
for example, Marie d’Avignon, Katharine de la 
Rochelle, the saintesses Brigitte, Katharine de 
Siena, and others. 

These religious nature-prophetesses of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries were but a pre- 
lude of the spiritual prophets of the sixteenth 
century. Savanarola and the Anabaptists may 
mark a form of transition in a more or less al- 
tered shape. But when Jeanne threatened the 
Hassites to visit them with the sword of Catholic 
faith, she had no foreboding that she would die 
herself without knowing it as a Protestant. But 
on this point Church history has to lay the great- 
est stress. Jeanne died for the right of the 
voices, of the prophetic element, of truth in oppo- 
sition to the terrors of the hierarchy. 

What a sore trial must it have been for her to 
be pressed between the terrible alternative—the 
truth of the voices and the truth of the Church! 
The reader sees why her saints announced 
to her first the mercy of God, then her sins— 
and he feels the deep agony of her exclama- 
tion: “Whether good or bad spirits, they did ap- 
pear to me!” But at last she becomes perfectly 
satisfied again about the heavenly origin of her 
spirits, and she leaves it with God to decide 
whether it was a good or bad tribunal that con- 
demned her. This is the tragedy of the middle 
ages; two of the most chivalric nations, the Eng- 
lish and the French, Rome and Paris, are repre- 
sented at the pile on which the heroine and proph- 
etess dies as a heretic and witch! The then most 
celebrated faculty of Christendom lends a helping 
hand in condemning the girl who referred them 
to the original source of life: “There is more in 
the books of God than in yours.” Rome was rep- 
resented by Pierre Cauchon, and limped with her 
absolution over the contradiction with herself. 
But the virgin had long before died by the law to 
the law, or, as tradition says, she had risen as a 
white dove from her funeral-pile. And this was 
the bright side of the tragedy—the prophetess 
had been converted by unheard-of sufferings 
from the errors of her way, had been cleansed, 
and thus been made a sign of triumph and bless- 
ing for France and all Christendom. 


——-@e——_—_ 


Our virtues disappear when put in competition 
with our interests, as rivers lose themselves in 
the ocean. 





DONATI’S COMET. 


BY MARY E. WILCOX. 


He brightens the solemn heavens 
With a splendor strange and rare, 
And scatters over the darkness 
The gold of his streaming hair, 
Till half-way up to the zenith 
The mystical gleam is strown, 
As if a chink in the azure 
Let through a ray from the throne. 


0, solemn mystery! flaming 
Far up in the concaye vast! 
Millions of feet have grown weary 
Since our world beheld thee last; 
Millions of hearts have ceased beating, 
Worn out with this life’s brief race; 
Still thou sweepest untired forever 
Through the fathomless deeps of space. 


Long, long is thy measureless journey— 
Thought can not travel so far; 

Thou rushest from system to system, 
From glimmering star to star. 

And wondrous the Infinite wisdom 
Which thy swift course safely steers, 

Right on through the mazy whirlings 
Of the multitudinous spheres. 


In olden times the nations 
Grew pale with dread and affright, 
When they saw thy shining tresses 
Thrown backward across the night; 
Deeming thee fraught with vengeance, 
To execute judgments dire, 
To shatter the everlasting hills, 
And wrap the world in fire. 
But we, in the latter ages, 
When science and truth shine clear, 
May look on thy wonderful beauty 
In awe, but not in fear; 
For He who fashioned the systems, 
And their intricate orbits planned, 
Fixed also for thee a pathway, 
And we know the strength of His hand. 


——— + @o—_——_ 


TRUE WORSHIP. 


BY CARRIE MYER. 


Nor with my lips alone, 0 Lord, 
I would thy praise repeat; 

Not with my lips alone accord 
To thee ascriptions meet. 


When I with sacred songs draw near, 
Or at thine altar bow, 

In words alone O let me fear 
To bréathe the solemn vow. 


I am an erring child, and slow 
Blest wisdom’s ways to learn; 

But depths beneath the outward show 
Thy spirit doth discern. 

And faith in creeds we vainly keop— 
Cold forms are naught to thee; 

Then from the heart sincere and deep © 
Let all my service be. 
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PAPERS FOR THE LADIES. 
BY THRACE TALMON, 
NUMBER VII. 
GENERAL OBLIGATIONS TO OTHERS, 


HERE are certain obligations which we owe 

to others, that are tacitly implied, rather than 
publicly enforced. Without observing these we 
can exist; but'we can not fulfill our highest du- 
ties to society or responsibilities to God. 

1. It is our duty to freely accord justice to 
others in expressed opinions. This duty is al- 
most universally negleeted by reason of a spirit 
of detraction. A philologist has defined this to 
be “the act of taking something from the repu- 
tation of another, with the view to lessen that 
other in estimation. Detraction may consist in 
representing merit as less than it really is; or in 
the imputation of faults, vices, or crimes, which 
impair reputation.” 

To this ignoble fault our sex are especially 
prone. Has one lady the reputation of agreea- 
ble manners—her lady acquaintance comments, 
“Indeed! I think her aplomb tiresome;” or, “She 
is too brusque;” or, “She affects naiveté.” 

“A pleasant family is that,” observes one. 

“Ol! but they have such scenes behind the cur- 
tain! Mrs. —— is a Xantippe,” or, “Mr. is 
a perfect tyrant,” is the quick rejoinder. 

“What a manager is such a lady!” 

“Do you think so! A fuss, I: reckon.” 

“That young lady is a fine scholar.” 

“She may well be fine with all her advanta- 
ges;” or it is, “She would not appear quite so 
smart if no body helped her.” 

“How beautiful is that lady!” 

“But she knows it, and that spoils her looks.” 
Or, “Her style is not to my taste. She is too 
petite,” or, “She has too much embonpoint.” 
Again: some feature slightly subject to unfavora- 
ble criticism, is seized and united with a ludi- 
crously-sarcasti¢ comment. 

“Mrs. is a very good entertainer.” 

“Passable in her way. She has improved very 
much by late surrounding cireumstances. If you 
but knew from what obscurity she has risen!” 

“Mr. appears very devout.” 

“Doubtless. But between us”—here the de- 
tracting friend draws into the closest confidential 
position and whispers with a dark look of signifi- 
cance—“a wolf in sheep’s clothing!” 

“No! it is n't possible!” 

“But it is, and quite demonstrable;” then a 
long colored account of some trifling act in itself, 
is narrated with the strictest injunction of se- 
crecy, closing with this Tartarean expression, 
“T have heard other things which I am not at 














liberty to tell” 


Vou. XIX.—14 


“How pleasantly those people are situated!” 

“Self-made. I have seen him and her in the 
lowest walks of life. The time was when”—here 
some most disgusting piece of intelligence is ap- 
pended. 

“That lady is very benevolent.” 

“Before the gaze of the public; but in private 
she is a perfect miser.” 

Lady authors are a favorite commodity of these 
feminine detraction-mongers. Whatever can be 
found or surmised against them is an especial 
bon bouche. Some people are so unconscious of 
the obligations which they owe to others, that 
they are unwilling that any one around them 
should have the credit of any thing but them- 
selves. Even the praises of one of their servants 
annoy them. They will be loth to admit that 
another person is suffering from illness, lest they 
should receive compassion and interest from oth- 
ers. The spectacle of one person extending a 
cordial greeting to another excites their selfish- 
ness in detracting animadversions. 

Spenser describes one of these persons thus: 


“ And if she hapt of any good to heare, 
That had to any happily betid, 
Then would she inly fret, and grieve, and teare 
Her fiesh for felnesse, which she inward hid; 
But if she heard of ill that any did, , 
Or harme that any had, then would she make 
Great cheare, like one unto a banquet bid; 
And in another’s losse great pleasure take, 

As she had got thereby, and gayned a great stake.” 


Such souls are not animated by noble quali- 
ties; their scale of contemplation is pitiably 
limited, else they could see that there is nothing 
in this world that is really worth envying, with 
all its hidden or exposed undesirable appendages. 

La Rochefoucould said that “the truest mark 
of being born with great qualities, is being born 
without envy,” which is indeed the essence of all 
detraction. 

Why can not every one be willing to accord to 
every other that merit which justly belongs to 
him or her, without sprinkling it thickly with 
venomous detraction, when hothing is ever per- 
manently gained by doing otherwise? It is justly 
observed that “there is nothing more universally 
commended than a fine day; the reason is that 
people can commend it without envy.” But it 
might be added, that even a fine day is discov- 
ered to have flaws of wind or weather, when it is 
associated with the particular use of another for 
something which kindles the spirit of envy. 

2. We owe to others when injured by detrac- 
tion, in their absence, defense, whenever it is in 
our power. 

However great may be professions of friend- 
ship, that person is no good friend to another 
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who will silently listen to the detraction of her 
reputation, when it could not be improper for her 
to speak. “The popular gale” will never carry 
truly-good hearts and sound understandings. 
Noble is that outspoken word of friendly truth 
which defends the absent from the aspersions 
of detraction. Thrice beloved should be such 
friends! 


“Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel.” 


3. It is our duty to judge of others as chari- 
tably as possible. If one performs an act which 
appears somewhat reprehensible, we should en- 
deavor to place as favorable construction on it 
as possible. No lady should ever allow herself 
to receive reports which are injurious to another's 
reputation without a due allowance for the un- 
charitableness of the world, from which incorrect 
assertions are manufattured. 

“Only think!” exclaims one lady friend to an- 
other, “such a lady has done thus and so! Did 
you ever hear the like? What will people say 
now?” 

Returns her companion, “I always suspected 
as much. Doubtless there is a great deal more 
to this than is known as yet.” 

The first speaker then passes to another indi- 
vidual and repeats the tale with this addition: 
“My friend, Mrs. A., says that she has known 
about this for a great while, and there is a great 
deal more which is worse than people imagine to 
be yet divulged! I don’t know what she means, 
but by the way she looked it must be erime!” 

The third person then reports it to her friends 
that “such a one is found out at last to be guilty 
of crime, and many people have known it for a 
long time.” 

Thus, by such uncharitableness, are reputations 
ruined. 

Again: friendships are often broken by un- 
charitable suspicions. 

“Who would have thought that of one whom I 
have so long supposed to be my firm friend!” 
comments a lady to herself of some act which 
has displeased her. “She slighted me. This 
comes of her recent good luck. I should not 
have thought that she would be so lifted up. 
She thinks I am beneath her now.” 

The aggrieved one then mentions this to her 
friends in the fullness of her wounded spirit. 
Her old and excellent friend is reported to have 
beeome changed to a proud woman of the world. 
Perhaps she otherwise seeks retaliation, till o 
feud of ne ordinary nature is occasioned. In a 
majority of these instances it is soon ascertained 
that the unconscious offender had not the slight- 
est design of injuring her friend’s feelings. Some 
other circumstance unknown to the uncharitable 





acquaintance intervened to naturally prevent the 
doing of what was undone. 

We should beware of harsh judgment, espe- 
cially of those whom we have hitherto weighed in 
the balance of worth and not found wanting. A 
true and wise friend should not be lost in such a 
spirit without first counting the cost. “Charity 
suffereth long and is kind, . . . is not easily pro- 
voked, thinketh no evil.” 

It is not wise to go after evil by uncharitable- 
ness. If it comes to us we should endeavor to 
dismiss it as quickly and judiciously as possible. 

It is our duty to be charitable in our judg- 
ments of even the most fallen and wretched. A 
true and noble woman will pity rather than scorn, 
assist rather than persecute, defend rather than 
accuse. While it is in no wise judicious for wo- 
man to associate with vice and vicious persons 
for the sake of philanthropic motives, yet when 
such contact is unavoidable or evidently justifia- 
ble, it should be that of the Christian woman 
who is a disciple of Him whose charity was im- 
measurable, instead of that of the proud scorner 
who gathers up her robes, with the language, 
“Stand thou aside and afar, for I am holier than 
thou.” Says Shakspeare: 


“Gently to hear, kindly to judge.” 


Not less should we be charitable toward those 
whose opinions do not coincide with ours. Ifa 
person can not think as we do, we need ot pre- 
sume that person as totally unworthy our respect 
and sympathy. An excellent writer observes 
that “the Christian character, without sympathy, 
has produced numbers of people walking up and 
down one narrow plank of self-restraint, ponder- 
ing over their own merits and demerits, keeping 
out, not the world exactly, but their fellow-crea- 
tures, from their hearts, and caring only to drive 
their neighbors before them on this plank of 
theirs, or to push them headlong.” 

These persons are too prone to say of those 
who happen to differ with them in some minor 
point of doctrine or discipline, “They can not be 
children of God and think so; for all their pro- 
fessions they are in the wrong, while I am in the 
right.” This is not the spirit of Christ, nor of 
his disciples. 

4. We should withhold not good from whom it 
is due when it is in our power to do it Some 
persons, when it is but a slight inconvenience to 
assist another, will say: “No, I will not do that 
for her; she has had enough already.” 

Again: some will refrain from giving others 
their just dues, when they are the proper instru- 
ments of so doing, in a spirit of actual dishon- 
esty. Sostratus immortalized himself for an act 
of this class. Being employed to build the tower 
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of Pharos by Ptolemy Philadelphus, who ex- 
pended for this purpose £180,000 sterling, Sos- 
tratus caused his own name to be carved in the 
marble, while he covered this with lime, on which 
he inscribed the king’s name. When the lime 
crumbled away his meanness came to discovery, 
and instead of winning imperishable glory, he 
gained ismortal reputation for an act of remark- 
able dishonesty. 

All these uaworthy means of eluding obliga- 
tions to others, sooner or later signally fail of 
accomplishing the object of the perpetrators. 
On the contrary, every good deed which recog- 
nizes these obligations is sure to win its reward. 
“Whatsoever measure ye mete, it shall be meted 
to you again.” The liberal who devise liberal 
things to assist others, are certain to receive de- 
sirable blessings in no stinted. measure. Often 
in life is it demonstrated that a magnanimous 
act, which in no wise appeared binding in per- 
formance, returns finally to the actor with ten- 
fold reward! Beautiful indeed is this unselfish 
excellence in the character of woman! How 
admirable to behold her whose position in society 
is established for preéminence, condescend to 
render happier those who are not thus favored 
about her, in a spirit of sincere friendliness! 

5. If we have received much by nature or cul- 
tivation, it is our duty not to bury our talents 
from the use of others. Fearful indeed is the 
responsibility of those persons who acquire what- 
ever is beautiful in art or nature, or is ennobling 
and elevating in its influence, only for self-grati- 
fication or for display before a select few equals. 
We should never entirely isolate ourselves from 
society, when we can accomplish greater good 
by our presence than by our absence. Let those 
who are talented and accomplished, by a well- 
ordered conversation. endeavor to interest and 
enlighten others, thus contributing to the best 
interests of society, and not exclude themselves 
from all contact with those who may not be so 
highly gifted, for fear of diminution of their own 
happiness. “To do good and to communicate, 
forget not.” Whoever arrives at any conclusion, 
or discovers any fact in the natural or intellect- 
ual world which will benefit others, should be 
willing that others should receive that benefit. 
Every one must remember how Alexander, in his 
selfish absence of recognition of his obligations 
to others, endeavored to dissuade Aristotle from 
continuing to publish to the world what he had 
taught him. The memorable letter to his tutor 
reads thus: 

“You did wrong in publishing those branches 
of science hitherto not to be acquired except 
from oral instruction. 





from you be communicated to all! For my part 
I would rather surpass the majority of mankind 
in the sublimer branches of learning than in ex- 
tent of power and dominion.” 

A lady ruthlessly neglects her obligations to 
others, when, in a consciousness of her own high 
cultivation derived from the most liberal advant- 
ages, she looks down on those who have not been 
thus favored, and criticises their best endeavors 
with ridicule or contempt. As, for example, she 
exclaims of the really excellent, “How very vul- 
gar she is! Her manners are insufferable!” 

“What coarse and rude people! I can hardly 
manage to get on with them through the merest 
civilities!” 

Or, when of any performance which, in any 
wise, competes with her own, she affects to be in- 
expressibly disgusted, commenting: “What a 
bore! I thought it never would have been over.” 

When one can not conscientiously approve, it 
is wise to be silent, unless remark be imperatively 
necessary in order to correct wrong impressions. 

6. Another general obligation which we owe to 
society, is to guard well our example, Nothing 
is more potent over the minds of people than the 
reigning model. There is a proverb, that one 
wise man in a company makes all the others 
wise. Cicero likewise advances a similar idea: 
“Be a pattern to others and then all will go well; 
for as a whole city is infected by the passions 
and vices of great men, so it is likewise reformed 
by their moderation.” 

This is equally true of woman. If the leader 
of a society of ladies be frivolous, fashionable, 
and proud, how directly will it appear that there 
are numerous imitators who attempt to copy the 
example! Or if she be wise, discreet, humane, 
and elegant, all will aspire to be like her. Let 
one leading woman neglect her home and family 
for frequent conspicuous appearance abroad, and 
not only will her own babes cry and her own serv- 
ants acquire bad habits, but there will be gen- 
eral bedlam throughout her set. If one wife ex- 
pends enormous sums for dress, the other wives 
of her acquaintance will accuse their husbands 
of parsimony and cruelty, if they can not equal 
or excel her in extravagance. 

This is more especially true of those ladies 
whose positions qualify them to be examples; yet 
no one is without a decided personal influence 
of this description. Not an act is without its 
direct moral bearing on others. Therefore, we 
should ever be impressed with the importance of 
so conducting ourselves in all things that we shall 
not have occasion to blush at the reflection which 
our light casts upon others. No true lady, who 


In what shall I excel oth- | cherishes a proper moral responsibility, will ever ' 


ers if the more profound knowledge I gained | suy to herself or others, “I will do thus or so, 
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wear this or that, or talk in this or that manner, 
for any one. I am an independent person, and 
it is nothing to me what others think of me, or 
what they will propose to imitate. If I choose 
to take this extraordinary course in life, I have a 
right so to do.” 

No one can thus shake off the responsibility 
which God has attached to every rational life. 

7. Another important obligation, which is often 
neglected for the reason that it has a general as 
well as particular significancy, is that of correct 
appreciation of the services rendered to us by 
others. The more advanced a society is in civili- 
zation, the more will be done to exalt the con- 

“dition of woman. This is right; but it too 
frequently happens that our sex become, in a 
measure, insensible to these favors, and acquire 
the habit of receiving them as a matter of course, 
even from those who are strangers and under no 
recognized obligations to bestow such courtesies. 
A woman, who aspires to be a fine lady, will 
sometimes incommode a stranger in a public 
place, to a great degree, even demanding of him 
those conditions, which she knows will cause him 
no little sacrifice of personal convenience, with 


.an air of haughtiness, whose language is, “I 


have a right to this, and much more.” 

Sometimes they nod or essay a “thank you;” 
yet too often they seem unaware of the extent of 
their obligation. These women are certain that 
they were made to be waited upon and brushed 
like “queen bees.” All they have to do is to ac- 
cept favors, and others should thank them for 
their graciousness in condescending to receive 
their attentions. 

This failure of appreciation is too often seen 
in all the various relations to society. One friend 
will perhaps assist another, so that she is enabled 
to accomplish some highly-desirable object; but 
no sooner is it well over than the favor is ignored. 
The recipient takes on airs with the friend and 
attributes her success to her own skill and _per- 
sonal ability. In numerous cases she eventually 
proves a decided enemy, openly ridiculing her 
former friend. 

Signal examples of this most unworthy con- 
duct are recorded in history, and particularly in 
the biographies of women, The Duchess of Marl- 
borough, maid of honor to Queen Anne of Great 
Britain, was thus rewarded. Having introduced 
into the royal household an obscure relation, who 
afterward married one of the pages of the court, 
not only did this woman set about injuring her 
benefactress, but eventually succeeded in sup- 
planting her in the Queen’s graces. Not content 
with this, she became the instrument of over- 
throwing the power of her patron’s husband, the 
Duke of Marlborough, while he was winning the 





most brilliant successes abroad. Says Mrs. Jame- 
son, “Marlborough was not only disgraced at 
court, but, by a sudden turn of feeling produced 
in the popular mind by the calumnies and con- 
trivance of his enemies, he became an object of 
contempt and hatred, and he whose victories had 
been hailed with such national pride and exulta- 
tion found himself ‘baited with the rabble’s 
curse.” Thus we see what one ungrateful and 
unscrupulous woman was the means, in the hands 
of others, of accomplishing! 

How often do those young girls who receive 
domestic and school educations by the benefac- 
tions of friends, afterward complain because the 
advantage was no better! Their privileges were 
not equal to those of some others, they affirm, 
who, perhaps, had the means or greater abilities. 
If all had been done for them that ought to have 
been, they would have been as learned or as ac- 
complished as another, on whom they looked 
with envy! Very likely these same complainers 
failed to improve what means were in their power, 
and subsequently becoming aware of their de- 
ficiencies, imposed all the blame upon their bene- 
factors. Or, granting that they had not quite so 
many privileges as others, ought they not to ap- 
preciate what they did receive? Would they not 
find themselves worse situated had they never 
come under the protection of their friends, who, 
perhaps, accomplished what they did for them by 
self-sacrifice and unremitting endeavor! 

Yet there are persons of our sex who will whis- 
per scandal concerning those to whom they are 
indebted for the favors of a home, an education, 
or position in the world! They will seize all they 
can get, and then complain because it is no better 
and no more! Shakspeare well says, ‘Ingrati- 
tude is monstrous.” “They that eat thy bread 
have laid a wound under thee,” are the words of 
Scripture. 

Woman should always cultivate the grace of 
appreciation of favors, for it ill becomes her im- 
puted amiability of character to be unmindful of 
this primary obligation. 

There are other general obligations which are 
due to society, that circumstance will ever reveal 
to every truly womanly and well-cultivated heart. 
Having discovered such obligations, we should 
never delay to execute them in the fear of God 
and loye to others, remembering that our charac- 


ters must exhibit a great lack, so long as we neg- - 


lect their performance. 
——_eee———___ 
Men’s happiness springs mainly from moderate 


troubles, which afford the mind a healthful stim- 
ulus, and are followed by a reaction which pro- 


| duces a cheerful flow of spirits. 
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AN ESSAY OF LOVE, 
FIRST PAPER. 
BY J. 


D. BELL. 


N every great vital susceptibility humanity 

changes not; but what it was, at the first, that 
it no less is to-day. I go back to the primal 
times, and I find that whatever concerned man’s 
heart then, concerns my heart now. Adam and 
Eve were lovers; do you think they were so well- 
matched that they did not have lovers’ differen- 
ces? See how much that, to the end of this great 
world, will be common to mankind, there is, in 
those beautiful words of Moses, “And Jacob 
served seven years for Rachel; and they seemed 
unto him but a few days, for the love he had for 
her.” The fine hearts of the race do all know 
the feeling which, more than three thousand years 
ago, moved Boaz to cause handfuls of gathered 
grain to be scattered for Ruth, the fair gleaner 
who had unwittingly smitten him with her beauty. 
The same feeling is universal I except not, as 
subjects of its mysterious throbbings, even the 
great men and women of the ages.” For love, as 
a passion, successful or otherwise, has been a 
mighty element in all social organizations and 
disruptions from the earliest. History does not 
tell us all things. It does not tell us how differ- 
ent, but for betrothals and marriages, had been 
the civilization of the Jews, of Egypt, of India, 
of Greece, of Rome, of western Europe, of Amer- 
ica. Between Adam and Homer, between Homer 
and Shakspeare, between Shakspeare and Ten- 
nyson, there have been lovers, who were some of 
the time brave and some of the time silly. There 
will be similar lovers always. The poets and 
novelists shall as soon become extinct, as shall 
perish from human hearts that passion which, 
with so many delicate agonies and raptures, sends 
the race to destiny in pairs. Ah! shall I tell you 
that ten thousand have died broken-hearted, hav- 
ing begun, in the very days of their youth, to 
pine for an early and almost unregarded lapse 
into that dreamless sleep which lasts till the res- 
urrection morning—all this, because tlfeir first 
love—“that first love which comes but once’— 
was ill-requited? And would you be reminded 
that there are those, in all the world, who have 
been trifled with and deceived by the seductive 
charms of flattery, and whose sorrow of heart is 
now so bitter, so settled, so inconsolable, that it 
should seem as if the very fountains of their 
tears were dried up, and as if their eyes could 
never grow moist again? And do you wish to 
see more clearly, my dear young gentlemen and 
ladies, that a just view of life sternly requires of 
you a timely and careful study upon that affee 
tion which is endangered by so many mournful 








possibilities? Come, then, and we will reason 
together. 

We will first speak of the ideal tendency in its 
connection with love, then of other things. 

There are many instances, in the world, of 
avowed as well as of silent misanthropy—not 
always, perhaps, to exist as such, but for a time 
to exist as such—which solitary idealization in 
love, and that alone, will explain. Can not you 
conceive how the young person, especially the 
young student, who has not yet been well taught 
the necessary imperfection of every thing earthly, 
may be led to form in his mind such views of 
human excellence and beauty as will one day be 
the means of turning him, for a longer or a shorter 
period, into a melancholy hater of his race? 
Certainly no apology is needed for suggesting to 
one something of that preparation one should 
make for the days of a passion which may move 
upon one’s heart, one knows not when, and which 
may affect one’s mind, one knows not how. Wo- 
man was made for man, and man for woman; 
and such a thing as love, causing the bosoms of 
both to throb mutually in answer to each other, 
was indisputably a part of the Creator’s plan of 
our world. Hence you shall find that no person 
lives many years without forming such an ideal 
of human features and traits as gives him a deli- 
cate and even over-regardful interest in that por- 
tion of humanity which is one day to furnish him 
an object of love. He becomes diffident in mixed 
company. He invests fair women with an imag- 
inary loveliness. To approach them is, to him, 
almost as much as to go into the presence of 
angels themselves. He is under a painful re- 
straint wherever they are. His manners, then, 
are awkward, and his voice unnatural. He be- 
haves as if he had had the ill-luck to be born 
with features or limbs, such as will not let him 
appear genteel. His eyes are in his way, and he 
can not put his hands well at ease. And as to 
his tongue, it is uncomfortably thick. He feels, 
in short, as if he were entirely unfitted to com- 
mune with beings so graceful and lovely, and as 
if he must hold himself aloof from them till he 
shall have rounded off some of the rough edges 
of his style, and learned how to act and talk as 
winningly as they do. So, for a long time, he 
does hold himself aloof from them. But he does 
not forget them. Their sweet faces still shine 
and smile along the gallery of his brain; and the 
musical echoes of their voices still linger in its 
chambers. But by and by, after some years of 
experience in the mixed activities of life, he will 
have learned, it may be, to regard these same 
flowers of humanity with less of trembling diffi- 
dente; and with an estimate which does not so 
much ignore the fact that they are apt to be as 
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weak and frail as they are beautiful. Then he 
will have become a young gentleman—of course. 
The days of his boyish imaginings will be over; 
for he will have been taught how great a differ- 
ence always exists between a fine ideal and the 
living reality. 

I find the history of all your practical men of 
the world, so far as their minds and conduct have 
been influenced by views of womanly beauty, to 
be entirely in harmony with this account. But 
when I turn to your scholars, I find that only a 
few of these have happily escaped from the ro- 
mantic dreams of their early manhood. The 
student, by the very necessity which keeps him 
so much in retirement, is prevented from getting 
the full advantage of those influences which tend 
to correct one’s preconceived views of humanity. 
So when in his first confusion of bashful self- 
distrust he goes away to hold communion with 
his beau-ideal, the chances may not be many of 
a timely modification of his youthful conclusions. 
In solitude—that nursery of visionary ideals— 
he may dream overmuch of beauty and of love. 
His future may rise up before him in a bright, 
unclouded vista of domestic tranquillity and bliss. 
He may not conceive the possibility of an un- 
‘timely disappointment. He may not let himself 
see that Job and his wife, Socrates and his Xan- 
tippe, Sir Richard Steele and his Prue, Milton 
and his Mary Powell were but just such matches 
as are always too common in the world. 
majority of scholars have been unhappy in their 
domestic relations; but our youth may not sea- 
sonably inform himself of the real secret of their 
love troubles and troubles of matrimony. Then 
he may have the romance-writer to lead him on 
in his romantic speculations. And is it not 
chiefly for the pleasure of our bookish young 
idealizer, and such as he, that this writer paints 
his fairest pictures of beauty and of passionate 
devotion? Whom do the Margarets, and Lauras, 
and Rebeccas, and all other sinless personifica- 
tions of female loveliness, who never existed save 
in the fanciful brains of poets and novelists— 
whom do they most delight and charm? I tell 
you, it is the young dreamer among books, whose 
fine soul has not yet rubbed enough against the 
hard edges of the world, to know the difference 
between fancies and facts. When Thales was in 
his youth his mother pressed him to marry. 
“No,” said Thales, “I am too young.” Some 
time afterward she renewed her entreaty, and 
then Thales said, “I am too old.” In that inter- 
val of experience is it not more than. probable 
that the philosopher saw so much of human na- 
ture as to be convinced that what he had once 
imagined himself too imperfect for, was really 
not perfect enough for him? 


The | 


Sooner or later, all"dreamers who do not die 
too early, are destined to wake up to the truth, 
that.earth is every-where earth; and that when 
the inspired writer declared men to be lower than 
the angels, he meant to include women also. If 
our youth makes this discovery not too late, he 
may deserve to be congratulated on having for- 
tunately saved himself the trouble of going up 
and down, in the world, during some—perhaps 
many—bitter years, recognized as the victim of 
a delusory trust. Right early should he put him- 
self in a way to make it. Right early should he 
learn the truth, that neither things nor persons 
are what they seem to be in the ideal; and that 
there is but one way to know them as they are— 
the rough way of experience. Let him not de- 
ceive himself among his books. Let him see the 
danger of indulging a romantic imagination. I 
would not have him look too distrustfully upon 
earthly objects; but I would have him look upon 
them with enough of distrust. I would, at least, 
have him know that all his overwrought ideals 
of living humanity are destined to be shattered 
to pieces, and to go down out in the whirling 
waters of passion’s disturbed sea; and that in 
every case, since our old world was made, the 
love and the hope of the dreamer have ended 
alike with—vanity of vanities! 

Lord Bacon must have been speaking of the 
love of the self-deluded idealizer when he said, 
“Great spirits and great business do keep out 
| this weak passion.” One that would marry well, 
should learn how to read character well. Amid 
the beautiful faces of this world one should have 
wise eyes; for it is not every bewitching coun- 
tenance that is inseparable from a heart which 
not even torture could make false. “I should 
prefer,” says Addison, “a woman that is agreea- 
ble in my own eye and not deformed in that of 
the world, to a celebrated beauty.” Says Bacon, 
“That is the best part of beauty which a picture 
can not express; no, nor the first sight of the 
life.” Says the venerable Fuller, “ Neither choose 
all, nor not at all, for beauty.” This is as much 
| as to say, that one should, in one’s choice, be 
governed not less by practical than by ideal con- 
siderations. Let one never leave one’s self to be 
swayed overmuch by the feeling kindled by first 
impressions. There should ever be a goodly 
space for study and thought, between a fancy 
and an attachment—a thrill and a decision. 
Reason should preside at the birth of sentiment; 
and reason should never forsake this wayward 
offspring. Do you not see that passion is born 
blind? You shall find that your favorite poets, 
| and almost all great poets, have written some 

extravagant pieces, for that they gave reason too 
| little to do in the incipiency of these undertak- 
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ings. Hence those bad passion-poems among 
Alexander Pope's gems. Hence that abnormal 
voluptuousness which so much injures Alexander 
Smith’s beauties. Hence the difference between 
“Childe Harold” and that long corrupt poem of 
Byron’s, the title of which you shall not ask me 
to tell you except in a whisper. Hence Shak- 
speare appears so much more manly in any one 
of his plays than he does in his “Venus and 
Adonis.” I grew nobler as I read Currer Bell's 
“Jane Eyre,” and her “Shirley,” and her “Vil- 
lette,” and her cool, stern story of the “ Profes- 
sor.” There acted a strong reasoning faculty 
over the crying passion which originated those 
books. So their author ran not wild with senti- 
ment. So her pictures of character and life are 
generally true to fact. So her style has such in- 
tensity in its condensation, and such a charm in 
its elaborateness. So she has clothed the love 
of woman in words that will be fresh to the end 
of the world. She was not only sentimental, she 
was also brave. “She could have stood out,” 
says Peter Bayne, “under the lightning, to trace, 
with firm pencil, its zigzags of crackling fire.” 
If you read her, she shall do more than soften 
you with her irresistible pathos; she shall impress 
you with her sublime severity. And this is the 
gifted woman who teaches you, my dear young 
gentlemen, and you, my dear young ladies, such 
a lesson of lessons, when, in speaking of the 
class to which the vain, pleasure-seeking, selfish, 
unpractical, beautiful Miss Geneva Fanshawe be- 
longed, she says, “They seem to sour in advers- 
ity, like small beer in thunder; the man who 
takes such a woman for his wife ought to be pre- 
pared to guarantee her an existence all sun- 
shine.” 

Be it known, then, that, in love, reason should 
be summoned forth, to be for a guide to this 
blind passion. And reason should be sent ahead 
to explore for it. And reason should be charged 
to be silently but resolutely inquisitive in the sen- 
timental direction, and in the intellectual, and in 
the moral, and in the physiological. Be it known 
that there are delicate risks run in all final de- 
cisions in love, from the grounds of which the 
consideration of physical health has been ex- 
cluded. No pair can safely be coupled for life, 
if each has no more knowledge of the other than 
can be learned in fashionable chitchats and ex- 
cursions, or at parties, or at the table. You see 
no body, in special interviews or acts, as one is 
the most of one’s lifetime. Who is a hero to his 
valet? Intelligent reason will not be content to 
see the action, to hear the word, to scan the ex- 
terior, only in circumstances in which the person 
had expected these to be scrutinized. It will 
find some route to the person’s less artificial 





style of life or more ordinary course of self-+treat- 
ment. “Let me know,” it will say, “if this one 
who has made the bosom over which I rule so to 
throb, does or does not, in the social hour, some- 
how hide the results of long-violated physical 
laws. Let me have knowledge whether or not 
this one has learned the value of perfect lungs 
and a sweet breath. Be it mine to know if the 
flush of this face is hectic, or is only rouge, or is 
nature’s own rosy blood revealing itself through 
the pores of a fine skin. May I never consent 
to a marriage with one that shall be angelic in 
the parjor, but an invalid in the kitchen!” So 
will intelligent reason be sure to hold back the 
heart till its object shall have been studied in its 
relations to air, water, light, food, sleep, exercise. 
It will not ignore the dependence of happiness 
upon health. It will not fail to perceive the in- 
evitableness, where disease is, of an incapacity 
to endure fatigue, and of a gloomy unrest, and 
of petulance, and of an early loss of all young 
looks. 

But not less carefully and earnestly will reason, 
in its inquiries, somewhat penetrate into the soul 
of love’s object. It will ask how far there should 
be likeness, and how far unlikeness. Certain it 
is, that, to some extent, there ought to be, in two 
lovers, similarity, or, at least, a possibility of 
ready assimilation in respect of taste, humor, 
disposition. Let not one be naturally fastidious, 
and the other naturally lax. Let not one be ex- 
travagant, and the other parsimonious. Let not 
one be extremely neat, and the other hopelessly 
slovenly. Let not one have a, mind which will 
be running on such things as stockings, while the 
other shall be reading a lecture on the solar 
system or on some high theme of literature. Let 
not one be disposed to complain because there is 
not enough of gay company, and the other be 
disposed to complain because there is too much 
of it. So far as life is to be practical, should not 
the two minds be adapted to concurrently spend 
it? Should not their relation, so far, be even as 
Montaigne declared his relation with La Boetier 
to be; that is, as one soul in two bodies? See, 
now, how rare are the wedded couples whose 
white hands work always together on the journey 
to destiny! In this pair you shall find estrange- 
ment existing at one important point and at 
another important point of the practical; but the 
inharmony resulting is occasional, not continual. 
In this other pair, on the contrary, the disagree- 
ment is at so many points of the practicel that 
the moments are painfully frequent in which each 
wishes the union had never been made, and that 
it could easily be broken forever. Ah! how many 
such forlorn wishes are breathed, every day, in 
homes where dwell pairs whose nuptials doomed 
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them, alas! to a life of perpetually-conflicting 
preferences! 

One can not be safely linked to another in 
marriage, if one has not previously studied well 
upon the possibilities of assimilation. Do you 
not know an instance here and an instance there 
of two lovers, married for a life-long alienation— 
married, the one to tease with the grating utter- 
ances of an inferior nature, and the other to 
silently despise and suffer? Have you not, in 
your past life, sat for once at least in the still 
presence of some high-minded, beautiful mother, 
who, as you could see, had, through all the years 
of her marriage union, mourned to herself—her 
tears all unseen perhaps, except by the pitying 

‘eye of the heavenly Father—in view of the dull, 

rade, stony-bosomed being she was led to join her 
rich heart to, back in her glad youth, before she 
had learned the true signs of a large and brave 
nature? Did you not mark her almost passionate 
fondness for the bright-browed little one God had 
given her in her prime, as if as a means of re 
constructing her broken heart and making her 
pale face again to freshen? And in her yearning 
look did you not read almost as much as these 
words: “The gloomy spell which has been upon 
me, for years, is now broken. After so long a 
period of unmixed misery some true sweetness 
has entered into these my contemplations and 
into these my dreams. Not through all my 
womanhood shall my life be like the mock sleep 
of a night of sickness. God has said, let there 
be light for me, and light there is. Before me is 
my beloved. I have no other in all the wide 
earth. Sweet child! being of my fondest long- 
ings, my tenderest solicitude! Upon thee will I 
bestow the affections of my reviving heart. And, 
O! shall I not know, in the future days, how to 
tell thy happy footstep from that of the cold, 
cruel personification of human selfishness whom 
I blindly espoused in the buoyancy and bloom of 
my life's morning? Shall I not know thy voice 
from that of him whose vulgar insensibility to all 
that is gentle and generous, has made me wretch- 
ed so long, so long?” 

Let the inexperienced mark well these living 
examples and monuments of the errors of ill- 
guided love. Let them.be sure to become, at an 
early age, students of character, interpreters of 
acts, translators of looks, readers of signs, de- 
terminers of tastes, humors, dispositions, capac- 
ities. 

——_+9e—___-— 


TRvE joy is a sincere and sober emotion; and 
they are miserably out who take laughing for re- 
joicing; the seat of it is within, and there is no 
cheerfulness like the resolutions of a brave mind. 





NIGHT. 
BY MINERVA OSBORN. 


Tue sun hath set and left his robe of gold 
Along the shining west; 
While dimly from the east the princess Night, 
In silence, comes to cover from our sight 
The wearied earth for rest. 


Her misty robes fall noiseless like the dew; 
She lifts her lamps on high; 

Her sentinels stand along the wood and hill, 

And her own guarding presence, solemn, still, 
Is hovering softly nigh. 


O, it is well to hide earth’s noisy scenes, 
Her scenes of toil and strife; 

°T is well to hush the warfare and the din, 

To turn the thoughtful gaze awhile within, 

: And mark the inner life. 


The moon shines in full, at our lowly door, 
With soft, transforming light; 

Behold the change! the walls are gilded o’er, 

And silver radiance streams along the floor— 
’T is like a palace bright. 


Sure, sober daylight is not half so fair 
As this charmed evening hour; 
The winds amongst the heavy foliaged trees 
Sound like the rush of waves along the seas— 
Night hath such magic power. 


Sometimes the dull realities of life 

Change thus at fancy’s gaze, 
And what had seemed so dark and stern before 
Is changed, and all the future gilded o’er 

With hope’s transforming rays. 


The day hath passed; to some its light hath been- 
A star on life’s dim way, 

A gem along the sands, a crystal spring, 

A light amidst the gloom—a precious thing, 
Too soon to pass away. 


Others have gone with bitter sighs and tears, 
With slowly-solemn tread, 

Inscribed it sorrowing on the marble stone, 

And placed beside the name of some loved one 
Brief record of the dead. 


O life! thou hastest so, for grief or joy 
Thou hast but little room; 

Why should we ere our final hour forget, 

Or mourn with fruitless grief or vain regret 
The slumberers in the tomb? 


We, too, when life’s rough shores are coasted o’er, 
Shall try the unknown sea; 

Happy for us if, with a compass true 

And anchor strong, the swelling tide we view, 
Of vast eternity. 


—_—_ 0 9 — 


FAME. 


Tuy fanes, thy temple, to the surface bow, 
Commingling slowly with heroic earth, 

Broke by the share of every rustic plow: 

So perish monuments of mortal birth, 

And perish all in turn, save well-recorded worth. 
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MADELEINE’S COTTAGE. 
NUMBER I. 
BY MRS. L. A. HOLDICH. 
“Christ watches by a Christian’s hearth.” 


. ILL you drive over with me to Madeleine 

Bouvért’s, my daughter?’ said Monsieur 
Montaundon; “I have some business at her cot- 
tage.” 

“Yes, papa; and we will take little Aimei, 
also,” she answered. Three years before, when 
she was twelve years old, Mademoiselle Rosalie 
had received a Bible from a colporteur, accom- 
panied by a request that if she found any appar- 
ent mystery in it she would consult with Made- 
leine Bouvért about it. She had read the Gospels 
and some part of the Old Testament as a history, 
and admired the poetry of the Psalms and the 
prophets, but her heart had never been enough 
interested in its divine traths to lead her to 
search for the hidden meaning of its obscure 
passages. She had often passed the home of 
Madeleine, but had never been within, although 
she occasionally thought of the words of the col- 
porteur as she took her favorite drive by the cot- 
tage. 

At the close of a pleasant summer’s afternoon 
her father drove her and a little niece in a pretty 
English pony chaise through the shaded paths of 
the adjoining forest. Vistas opening among the 
trees gave occasional views of blue mountains in 
the horizon, a fertile landscape, and the neigh- 
boring city. The Garonne, which intersected it, 
glittered in the western sunlight, and a canal 
leading from the river was crowded with heavy- 
laden barges, continually passing and repassing 
upon its waters. Madeleine’s cottage stood at 
the entrance of the forest, in a quiet valley. It 
was a small building which M. Montaundon, with 
more taste than expense, had converted into a 
neat cottage.* The roof had been newly tiled, 
and a rustic porch and gable added, which 
changed the whole character of the place. The 
garden was no better kept than before, but a vine 
had been planted, which yielded luscious fruit, as 
well as pleasant shade. The valley opened in 
front of the house, and a rapid little stream mur- 
mured over its pebbly bottom. A path shaded 
by a few trees lay beside it, and was terminated 
by a small stone mill, with tiny door and window, 
and a wheel of diminutive proportions, which 





* Many of our readers will recollect the interesting 
account of a French blind woman which was pub- 
lished some years since in the Bible Society Record. 
We now introduce them to her cottage, and hope in 
a subsequent number to give them her history in what 
may be supposed to be her own words. 





was turned by the running water. Higher up 
the pretty stream was spanned by a rustic bridge 
with a single arch. One might fancy that both 
mill and bridge were made for ornament alone. 
But the little stream widened as it went on, and 
was made the means of grinding flour for the 
whole surrounding country. So it did good, 
practical service as well as give life and motion 
to the quiet landscape. 

When they stopped at the cottage they saw an 
elderly woman knitting by the open casement. 
She wore a white cap, over which was thrown a 
handkerchief knotted uader the chin; a white 
three-cornered shawl was crossed upon her bo- 
som, and her dress was a jacket and a short, wide 
petticoat of coarse material. 

As they entered a neat room of liliputian 
dimensions, rather from her movements than 
from her eyes, Rosalie saw that Madeleine was 
blind. Yet there was nothing unpleasant in her 
appearance. The disease which had destroyed 
her sight had increased the luster of her eyes, 
and the expression of her face was peculiarly 
tranquil and serene. In France women of her 
grade frequently become very coarse and ugly as 
they advance in years, owing probably to their 
laborious lives. But if Madeleine’s hands were 
large, and her person clumsy, her voice was mu- 
sical, and her manner gentle. Rosalie looked at 
her with surprise, and wondered how a peasant 
woman had attained such ease and grace. The 
room, though scantily furnished, was beautifully 
clean. The wooden table and chairs were as 
white as a milk-pail, and the red-tiled floor was 
polished ‘by frequent scrubbing. A small vase 
of flowers, and some dried grasses arranged with 
care and skill, stood upon the table, and a bed 
with a light netted coverlet completed the furni- 
ture. The open door framed the pretty picture 
without, of brook, pathway, mill, bridge, and hill 
sides, covered over with fern and copse-wood. 

After conversing a short time with M. Mon- 
taundon about the affairs of the cottage, and the 
management of Antoine, the boy who had charge 
of the garden, the blind woman arose and crossed 
the room with a firm, though cautious step. In- 
stead of the sabot of the French peasantry she 
wore a cloth shoe of own. manufacture. 
Quickness of ear was hr penn for loss 
of sight, and her nerves ed proportionably 
at any disagreeable sound. 

“Yet, Ma’mselle!” she said, when she told Ro- 
salie this, “the song of the bird is so much more 
charming for my blindness, and the smell of 
flowers so much sweeter, that I am praising God 
continually for his goodness.” 

Her visitors watched her with curiosity, and 
were surprised to see her go with such ease from 
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place to place, guided only by her sense of touch. 
When she went out of the room a moment Rosa- 
lie took up the work she had left, and found it 
was a shawl of fine and delicate-material, knit- 
ted in a way to give it the appearance of exqui- 
site lace. She afterward learned that the blind 
woman had orders for these shawls from a neigh- 
boring town, and that they were made of the 
silky wool of the sheep of the Pyrenees. It 
seemed wonderful that one without sight could 
work out the beautiful pattern of leaves and 
flowers that formed the border. 

“It is easy now, but at first I was obliged to 
count every stitch,” Madeleine said. “I learned 
of Lolotte, the child of a friend who is a native 
of Bagneris, a town among the Pyrenees, cele- 
brated for manufactures of this kind.” 

Antoine brought in a basket of grapes gar- 
nished with vine leaves, a pitcher of wine,* and 
some cups, which he sat upon the table. 

“Do me the favor to partake of the only re- 
freshment which it is in my power to offer you,” 
said the blind woman with a courtesy of manner 
most pleasing and graceful. 

When M. Montaundon left the room to talk to 
Antoine about the garden and the bees, Made- 
leine took Aimei on her lap and said, “I love 
these little ones whom the Savior blessed. The 
good Shepherd laid down his life for the lambs 
as well as for the sheep.” 

“Who is the good Shepherd, Rose?’ whispered 
Aimei, and her cousin in turn whispered, “Jesus.” 

“Yes, little one,” said Madeleine, her quick 
ear detecting the low words of the girls, “Jesus 
is the good Shepherd; and when he was in the 
world he took children like you in his arms and 
blessed them.” 

“Yes, Rose told me so.” 

“Did she, indeed! Ah! it is a sweet lesson, 
and I am glad the dear young lady knows it. 
May you Jearn more and more of the blessed 
Savior, and give your young hearts to him!” 

“Ah, my good Madeleine!” said Rosalie, “I 
know too little of Jesus. Yet I used to love to 
read of him in the Bible.” 

“Still read it, dear young lady. It is a divine 
book. * Through it God comes and speaks to us. 
O, what light it has given me! What a blessed 
companion it is to me now!” 


“To you now, Madeleine! The memory of it | 


is what you mean; or does some one read it to 
you?” 





* The common wine, which is used on the soil that 
produces it, is not intoxicating. It is the simple juice 
of the grape, and does not derive its body or taste 
from an infusion of spirit, and a skillful combination 
of drugs, as in our country. 





} 


“No, Ma’mselle, no one reads it to me. God 
of his great goodness has put it into my own 
hands. The prophecy is fulfilled: ‘And in that 
day shall the deaf hear the words of the book, 
and the eyes of the blind shall see out of obscur- 
ity and out of darkness.’ I can read the Bible 
for myself, though these dimmed eyes can not see 
the light of the sun nor the moon. But I can 
see my God in his own word.” 

She went to a shelf behind the door and 
brought out some large sheets of paper covered 
over with embossed but uncolored letters. It 
was the Bible for the blind, prized beyond life by 
Madeleine. It contained the Gospels and the 
Psalms, and it was surprising to see how quickly, 
by moving her fingers, she caught the meaning 
of the sacred words. 

“Could you always do this, Madeleine?’ 

“Always? O, Ma’mselle, I could not tell you 
what I suffered first!” 

“T should like to hear about it,” said Rosalie. 
“T would like to hear all your history, for really, 
Madeleine, you appear to me to be a very remark- 
able person.” 

“Remarkably have I been blest, remarkably 
have I been led by Him who seeth not as man 
seeth, my dear young lady. And, as one of the 
most interesting incidents of my life is, in some 
degree, connected with your own sweet mother, I 
will gladly speak to you of the past when you 
have time to hear.” 

M. Montaundon now came to say that it was 
time to return. But before many days Rosalie 
was again at the cottage listening to a relation 
which awakened a new train of thought in her 
mind. 

connintiine ties 


BEES IN THE FLOWERS. 


BY MARION A. BIGELOW. 


Come, little Ella, a sweet voice rung 
As the little one flew from the bower, 
Come away, dear child, or you will be stung, 
There ’s a bee covered up in the flower; 
And away, away went the busy feet, 
And the lightsome laugh rung wild and sweet. 


And so if thou tarriest long, my dear, 
In this sinful world of ours, 
Thou ’lt find a sting in the pleasures here 
Like bees in the beautiful flowers, 
And many will seize them with wild delight 
As the baby grasped at the flowers to-night. 


O mayst thou lure them, my darling one, 
To walk in a safer way; 

Teach them the dangerous snare to shun 
As thou teachest thy sister at play; 

A sweet allurer, 0 mayst thou prove, 

To the path of life—to a home above! 
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THE MOTHER’S LESSON. 
BY EMILY C. HUNTINGTON. 


« HAT do you want now, Mary? It’s noth- 

ing but mother! mother! from morning 
till night. I declare I am tired of the name,” 
and the mother tossed her sewing into her work- 
basket impatiently and turned with no amiable 
face to her child. 

“Q, mother,” said Mary in a pleading tone, 
“won't you please to let me take your little scis- 
sors to cut out some dresses for my dolly? I'll 
bring them back again.” 

“No, I shall do no such thing; you are always 
bothering me for something when I get a mo- 
ment to sew; you ‘ll want something else before 
I can take a stitch, Run right away now and 
do n’t tease me.” 

The child turned away with a disappointed 
face, and the mother bent over her needle. 

Presently a shrill ery from an adjoining room 
announced that the baby had finished his nap, 
and was by no means pleased with his quarters. 
Down went the sewing again with the exclama- 
tion, “Now that baby must needs wake up with 
only half a nap, and there ‘ll be no peace with 
him all the afternoon.” 

The hasty manner in which Master Charley 
was snatched up from his cradle, and the impa- 
tient “hush, will you,” that greeted him, was in 
no way calculated to quiet his nerves, and called 
forth still louder screams. After a wearisome 
hour of alternate scolding and soothing, the 
young gentleman concluded to sit upon the floor 
and amuse himself with his playthings while his 
mother made preparations for supper. 

When the work was about half completed the 
door was thrown open, and two red-cheeked chil- 
dren rushed noisily into the room. 

“OQ mother!” shouted the oldest, “we are 
going to have a picnic, all the scholars, down by 
the grove, and take our dinners, and have some 
big swings, and—and—” 

The boy stopped fairly out of breath, and his 
younger brother chimed in, 

“And the teacher is going to take me and 
Willie with him in the big market wagon, and he 
says you must bake us.a cake, won't you, mother, 
and put raisins in it, and sugar on the top?” 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Mrs. Hall, “I do be- 
lieve there never was such a noisy set of chil- 
dren; you are enough to drive any one distracted 
with your mother! mother! Do sit down and be 
quiet while I get supper!” 

“Won't supper be ready pretty soon?’ asked 


“T’m so hungry.” 
“T’ll risk your starving. Go away and do n't 





bother me; go and play marbles with Fred in 
the other room.” 

For a few moments. there was comparative 
quiet as the two boys rolled their marbles and 
discussed their merits, but their voices grew 
louder and louder, and finally Willie made a 
quick step backward, and brought his foot down 
upon the baby’s fingers. Then there was music 
in earnest, and as the mother caught up Charley 
and tried to still his screams, scolded poor Willie 
for his carelessness, pushed both the boys into 
chairs and took her work-basket away from Mary, 
giving her a hasty blow that added her voice to 
the chorus, there came a quick step in the hall, 
and the husband and father came in. He was 
one of those genial, happily-constituted men who 
always see the sunny side of every thing, and 
upon whom life and its cares press lightly. As . 
he entered the room the loud angry screams of 
the children sunk almost instantly to half-sub- 
dued sobs, and their faces brightened in sympa- 
thy with his. 

Catching the baby from his mother’s arms, he 
commenced a merry play with him that soon 
brought smiles instead of tears to the little fel- 
low’s face, and Mary dried her eyes to join in his 
shouts of delight at being tossed to the ceiling 
by the strong arms that he trusted so perfectly. 
In a few moments Mr. Hall was seated with 
Charley in his lap, and the other children about 
him, each one eager to relate something of the 
day’s occurrences, sure of finding ready sympa- 
thy from their father. The picnic was discussed 
with all its anticipated delights, and even Mary's 
new doll came in for a share of attention, as her 
story of “the dreadful headache dolly had got,” 
was gravely listened to. 

When all were in good humor again Mr. Hall 
quietly asked them what they were all crying 
about when he came in. All looked sober for a 
moment, and then Willie hesitatingly answered: 

“T stepped on Charley’s fingers, and that made 
him cry, and then mother shook me and I cried 
too.” 

“Did you mean to hurt your little brother?’ 

“No, father, but Fred and I were rolling our 
marbles, and I wanted to get a good aim, and I 
forgot all about baby and went backward right 
on to him.” 

“You must remember another time to be more 
careful when Charley is near you. I knew a boy 
once who put his little brother’s eye out by hit- 
ting him accidentally with a plaything. You 
would feel very badly if you should spoil one of 


| these bright eyes, would you not?” 
Willie, following his mother into the kitchen, | 
; arms about Charlie, “Willie would n’t hurt you for 


“Yes, indeed, father,” said Willie, throwing his 


all the world, little brother.” 
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“Well, Mary, did you cry because the rest 
did?” 

“T__T—got my mamma’s little scissors.” 

“Tam sorry if my little Mary has been naughty 
and disobeyed her mother.” 

“She did n't say Mary must n’t touch,” sobbed 
the child, “she say, not trouble mamma.” 

The tears were not easily checked this time, 
and with all the father’s ingenuity, they burst 
forth at every slight provocation during the even- 
ing. When the last little head was left dream- 
ing upon its pillow, Mrs. Hall drew her sewing- 
chair to the light with a sigh of relief, saying: 

“Thank fortune for the prospect of a few hours 
of peace and quiet.” 

“You look very tired to-night; have you had a 
hard day?” inquired her husband. 

_ “Hard! I should think so. Charlie has not 
slept fifteen minutes to-day, and I never saw 
Mary so fretful and peevish.” 

“T do not think Mary is well, she seemed very 
feverish this evening. Mr. Marsh has two chil- 
dren sick with scarlet fever.” 

“O, there is nothing the matter with her,” re- 
plied Mrs. Hall; but in spite of her words her 
heart beat a little anxiously at the thought. “I 
think sometimes she likes to bother me, and to- 
day it has been nothing but mother! mother! till 
I am so tired of it I almost wish I might never 
hear the name again.” 

“Do not say so, my dear, it makes me tremble 
to think of what might be. This would be a sad 
home if even one of those merry voices should 
never say mother again.” 

Mrs. Hall started; she had not thought of such 
a thing, and the serious construction that her 
husband had given to her hasty words shocked 
her. She was an affectionate mother, and really 
loved her children, although she failed to enter 
into their childish feelings with that appreciative 
sympathy that they needed, and often adminis- 
tered impatient reproof and even correction with- 
out stopping to determine whether it was mer- 
ited. 

It was generally understood by the children 
that to “bother mother,’ was the most serious 
offense they could commit. 

She was often quoted as a model wife and 
mother, and, indeed, she was, so far as mere ex- 
ternals were concerned. No household was better 
clothed or fed, no home more orderly than hers, 
but she quite forgot, in her anxiety to see her chil- 
dren dressed with neatness and taste, that the lit- 
tle ones had moral natures that needed more care- 
ful training, affections that should be cultivated, 
not dwarfed, and cravings for sympathy that should 
meet an earnest return. Her husband’s words 
had startled her, and after sewing a few moments 








uneasily she took up a lamp and went to laok at 
Mary. The child was sleeping unquietly, with 
the tears still clinging to her flushed cheeks, and 
a grieved expression about her mouth. The 
mother’s heart smote her as she looked at the 
little helpless form before her, and she bent down 
and softly kissed the dimpled cheek, where she 
fancied she could still see the traces of her hasty 
blow. As she did so she started at its burning 
touch, and uttered a cry of fear that brought her 
husband instantly to her side. It was easy to 
see that Mary was in a high fever, and after a 
few soothing words to his wife, Mr. Hall hast- 
ened to call the family physician, who decided at 
once that it was a case of scarlet fever. 

“Have your other children ever had the fever, 
Mrs. Hall?” he inquired. 

“Not one of them,” was the despairing reply. 

“Then I would advise you to send the older 
ones immediately away; they may possibly escape 
the infection, and it will be better to have the 
house quiet.” 

The next morning Fred and Willie were sent 
away several miles to the house of a relative, and 
the house seemed strangely, awfully still to their 
sad mother, who bent anxiously over the uncon- 
scious Mary, listening to her delirious ravings 
when the fever was high, or shivering sobs and 
moans when it abated. Little Charley was 
closely watched to see if the fever had tainted 
his blood, and for several days they hoped he 
would escape, but he woke one morning with the 
dreaded crimson staining his pure cheek, and be- 
fore night the fever crept and glowed in every 
vein. It is very pitiful to see a child suffer, es- 
pecially an infant that knows nothing of the 
nature of pain, and looks so pleadingly to those 
it trusts for relief, wondering much that the 
mother love, which never failed before, should be 
so powerless now. There was a love that was 
stronger yet, that did not fail, and after many 
days and nights of painful watching, both chil- 
dren were pronounced out of danger. On the 
night that Mary’s fever turned Mrs. Hall sat by 
her bedside, almost holding her breath lest she 
should disturb the deep sleep into which she had 
fallen, and looking on the pale, wasted face of 
her child, she thought of all the course of sick- 
ness. She thought, too, of her own impatient 
words but a few weeks before, and remembered 
that during her delirium Mary had not once 
spoken her name. 

There was a slight movement in the bed, and 
a child’s voice called very faintly, “mamma!” 

Was there ever such music to that mother’s 
ears, ever such blessed tears as filled her eyes as 
she murmured, “Thank God! I have heard the 
name once more!” 
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The sights and sounds of the sick-room slowly 
passed away, and the house rang again with 
childish voices; but the mother had learned a sol- 
emn lesson, and the hasty wish that had been so 
nearly granted was a warning memory whenever 
she was tempted to impatient words or thoughts. 


——cge——___ 


REV. WILLIAM BEAUCHAMP.* 
BY REV. S. W. COGGESHALL. 


HIS eloquent and distinguished minister of 

the Methodist Episcopal Church was born in 
Kent county, Delaware, April 26, 1772. His 
father, who was a respectable local preacher, with 
the earliest tide of emigration then setting west- 
ward, about the year 1788, removed to Western 
Virginia and settled on the Monongahela river. 
After six or eight years’ residence in this locality, 
he again removed and settled on the Little Ka- 
nawha, in Wood county, Virginia. 

William became a member of the Church at 
fifteen years of age, before his removal to the 
west, and at nineteen he began to preach to the 
hardy and enterprising dwellers of the rude cab- 
ins of the wilderness. In 1794, when twenty- 
two years of age, he joined the itinerancy and 
was appointed to Alleghany, then one of the 
frontier circuits, under the presiding eldership of 
Rev. Lemuel Green. Here he remained two 
years, an unusual thing for young men in those 
days, and in 1796 he was appointed to Pittsburg, 
still on the frontier. 

The distant and frequent removals of preach- 
ers in those times, especially when we consider 
the want of those facilities for travel which now 
exist, are truly astonishing. But such was the 
policy of Bishop Asbury; and hence, in 1797, 
Mr. Beauchamp was stationed in New York city, 
with George Roberts and Joshua Wells, and in 
1798 was transferred to Boston. Thus, a young 
man, who commenced his itinerant career among 
the backwoodsmen of a frontier circuit, whose 
waters flowed toward the setting sun. in four short 
years suddenly finds himself in the commercial 
and literary emporium of New England, amid 
the acute and intelligent children of the Puritans, 
surrounded by such men, in the pulpits of the 
several denominations, as, Andrew Eliot, Samuel 
Stillman, Thomas Baldwin, and John Murray. 
But our young backwoods preacher was yet the 
man for them, and Bishop Asbury knew it. 

In 1799 he was appointed to Provincetown, 
Massachusetts, which then included the whole of 
the lower part of Cape Cod, as high up as Har- 
wich. But before he had fairly taken his station 
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he was immediately transferred to Nantucket, to 
take the place of Rev. Joseph Snelling, who had 
been appointed to that island, and Mr. Snelling 
took his place on the Cape. Mr. Snelling had 
previously been in that part of the work, and 
this was done on account of a difficulty which 
had broken out in the society at Truro, and to 
settle which Mr. Snelling, from his character and 
previous acquaintance with the parties, wes 
thought the best adapted. The arrangement 
seems to have been agreeable to all parties and 
quite successful. 

Here \Mr. Beauchamp at once found himself in 
circumstances as unlike those to which he had 
been early accustomed as we could well imagine 
to exist in the same country—on a small island, 
thirty miles at sea, in the midst of a purely-mar- 
itime population, and among which were seamen 
and navigators who were not exceeded in hardi- 
hood and daring, even by the boldest of the front- 
ier settlers from among whom he had just come, 
and who had lately pushed their way around the 
stormy cape at the southern extremity of our 
vast continent, and into the broad fields of the 
Pacific, in pursuit of their mighty prey, and from 
which they have since drawn so many millions 
of wealth. 

But our young itinerant possessed a versatility 
of genius, a variety of acquirements, and a power 
of adapting himself to any situation, as enabled 
him to out-Yankee even the Yankees themselves 
upon their own soil. This was the first regular 
appointment for Nantucket; but the place had 
not only been visited by Lee in 1797, but espe 
cially by Mr. Snelling, while stationed on the 
Vineyard the previous year, and under whose 
labors a revival of religion had occurred, and 
who was the real pioneer of Methodism on the 
island. Things were thus: made ready to the 
hands of Mr. Beauchamp, and on the 25th of 
July he formed the first Methodist society on the 
island, consisting of nineteen persons. But one 
of these now survive, namely, the venerable Jon- 
athan Smith, now of Baltimore; but numbers of 
the children and grandchildren of those persons 
are yet members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church on the island. Nantucket then had a 
population of about 5,600, but which has never 
been doubled, even in its most prosperous periods. 

This society was formed in the back chamber 
of the house of Mr. Ebenezer Rand, on Pearl- 
street. Mr. Rand was one of the original mem- 
bers of the society, and the house is yet in the 
possession of his descendants, some of whom are 
still members of the Church. It is one of the 
most ancient and venerable looking in the town, 
and is a distinguished object even among a large 
number of such buildings as yet remain on the 
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island. As it stands almost even with the curb- 
stone of the side-walk, it must have been built 
before the street on which it stands was fairly 
laid out. It is probably a relic of the seventeenth 
century, and saw the time when William and 
Mary sat upon the throne of England. The 
“back chamber” long continued to be the place 
of the private meetings of the society; and al- 
though in that quiet community they were never 
molested, yet quite a period elapsed ere they ven- 
tured to hold them in one of the front rooms of 
the house. These memorials of ancient Method- 
ism are fast disappearing. But few even now 
remain, and it is well to describe them, at least 
for the information of our children, before they 
are wholly gone. 

A church also, as large as the old John-Street 
Church, in New York, was soon after commenced 
on Fair-street, and while yet in an unfinished 
state, was dedicated by Mr. Beauchamp on the 
first day of January, 1800, by a sermon from 1 
Chron. xvi, 29, “Give unto the Lord the glory 
due unto his name: bring an offering, and come 
before him: worship the Lord in the beauty of 
holiness.” Both the date and the text were sub- 
sequently affixed to the front gallery, and the 
board containing them, in the old letter in use at 
that period, is now in the possession of the family 
of the late Edward Jenkins. This house was 
finished in the primitive Methodist style, with 
free seats, the men and women sitting apart. 
Members of the society of Friends, then very 
numerous on the island, with a truly-generous 
and catholic spirit, contributed to its erection. 
Here a large and respectable congregation was 
at once gathered to listen to the expositions of 
the Wesleyan theology, then so novel a thing in 
New England. 

The nineteen original members, according to 
the usages of the Church, were received into full 
fellowship on the 23d of January, 1800; and so 
popular and successful had been his ministry, 
that at the close of the year Mr. Beauchamp was 
able to return sixty-five members in society. 
Thus Methodism, on the island, assumed a per- 
manent footing, with a church, a congregation, 
and a place of worship spacious and convenient 
for the times, the very first year of its existence. 
This humble temple was superseded by a larger 
and more imposing structure erected in Center- 
street, in 1823. But not having been pulled 
down, after the lapse of some years, it was reju- 
venated and reoccupied by a second Methodist 
society. It is nowin a state of excellent and 
complete repair, and is probably the oldest Meth- 
odist church in New England yet in use; and 
probably also around no ecclesiastical building 
in New England, outside the cities, do so many 





important and interesting historical associations 
cluster as around this same old church; perhaps 
the only memento of the kind of the life and 
labors of one of the most distinguished and hon- 
ored names in the annals of American Meth- 
odism. 

Mr. Beauchamp was continued on the station 
the second year, and at its close reported a mem- 
bership of eighty-four, and in a flourishing and 
prosperous condition. Among those who have 
followed him in this charge are some men of 
great prominence in the history of Methodism in 
the United States, and which include such names 
as those of Joshua Wells, Daniel Webb, Joshua 
Soule, and Elijah Hedding. 

June 7, 1801, he married Mrs. Frances P. Rus- 
sell, the daughter of his old friend, Mr. Ebenezer 
Rand. As no adequate provision was then made 
for the support of preachers’ families, the mar- 
riage of a preacher was usually the signal for 
his location. It was so in the case of Mr. Beau- 
champ. At the conference held in Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts, on the 17th of the following month, he 
located and settled on the island. He lived ina 
house which stood on Fair-street, and on a por- 
tion of the lot of which now stands the present 
Methodist parsonage, and about equidistant be- 
tween the twochurches. The feet of his success- 
ors still press the same soil. 

Here he opened a school in his own house, 
which he taught for a period of about six years. 
Although mostly a self-taught man, he was not 
only well read in theology, but also in history, 
in philosophy, in the mathematical and mechan- 
ical sciences, in the Latin, and also in the 
original languages of both Testaments, espe- 
cially the Hebrew. His intellectual stores were 
now his resource for an honorable livelihood, in 
the capacity of a teacher. Public schools did 
not then exist on the island, and many members 
of some of the old families were indebted to him 
for their mental training. I have in my posses- 
sion an old account-book kept by him during this 
period, and in which are entered his charges and 
receipts for teaching. It is written in a very fair 
and legible hand, and is a curiosity in its way. 
In one place a gentleman is charged, “for teach- 
ing his son the lunar observations, $4.67.” The 
lad, of course, was intended for the nautical pro- 
fession. Verily, although there were no public 
schools, yet knowledge must have been cheap in 
Nantucket in Wm. Beauchamp’s day. 

In 1807, at the request of his father, he re- 
moved to Wood county, Virginia, and settled near 
him on the Little Kanawha. Here he preached 
with great popularity and usefulness for several 
years; and for the purpose of repelling that cur- 
rent of infidelity which was then setting so | 
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strongly through the west he published his “Es- 
says on the Truth of the Christian Religion,” a 
work of decided merit in the estimation of good 
critics. 

In 1815, at the request of some friends, he re- 
moved to Chillicothe, Ohio, for the purpose of 
taking charge of the “Western Christian Moni- 
tor,’ then the only periodical publication in our 
Church,* and which was established for the pur- 
pose of combating and refuting the Arianism 
which was then prevalent in the west, through 
the influence of the “ New Lights,” and which had 
infected some of the Methodist Churches in Ohio. 
Here “the whole community paid him the respect 
and homage due to his great talents and exalted 
character; and a remarkable revival of religion, 
which occurred soon after his removal, was at- 
tributed to his previous instrumentality. He was 
now pronounced ‘the Demosthenes of the west.’” 

“In 1817 he removed to Mount Carmel, Illi- 
nois, on the Wabash, while that great state was 
yet a territory, and where he was employed in 
founding a settlement. He showed himself the 
truly-great man in all the details of this new 
business; planning public measures and econom- 
ical arrangements; devising mechanical improve- 
ments, for which he had a rare genius; directing 
the instructions of youth, and simplifying its 
modes; ministering as pastor to the congrega- 


tion, and meanwhile advancing his own personal 


studies and improvement.” 

In 1822, after having been located for twenty- 
one years, he reéntered the itinerant ministry in 
the Missouri conference, which then embraced the 
whole of the great states of Missouri, Illinois, 
and Indiana, and was stationed in the city of St. 
Louis. Here he largely and successfully assisted 
in laying the foundations of Christianity and civ- 
ilization on the western bank of the Mississippi. 
In 1823 he was appointed presiding elder of the 
Indiana district, which then included almost the 
whole of that immense state, and embraced eleven 
vast circuits, now expanded to four annual con- 
ferences. 

In 1824 he was a member of the General con- 
ference, which met in the city of Baltimore. 
Here, with Joshua Soule and Elijah Hedding, 
both of whom had also been stationed on Nan- 





* The Christian Monitor, a complete copy of which 
is before us, was established by Mr. Beauchamp him- 
self. It proved a losing concern to Mr. B., and was 
published but one year.—Epb. Rep. 

t Mr. Beauchamp’s influence and labors no doubt 
contributed to this revival. But the revival referred 
to occurred under the labors of Rev. Wm. Swayze in 
1818, the year after Mr. Beauchamp had removed 
from Chillicothe.—Ep. Rep. 

} Stevens’s Memorials, Vol. I, p. 425. 





tucket, and John Emory, he was a candidate for 
the Episcopacy. The two former were elected. 
Mr. Beauchamp was next on the ticket, and came 
within three votes of an election. It was said, 
at this time, that, had it not have been for the 
fact that he had spent so large a portion of his 
ministerial life in the local ranks, he would have 
been elected by an overwhelming majority, and 
to which it was thought that his eminent abilities 
justly entitled him. That a man who had spent 
three-fourths of his ministerial life in the local 
ranks, and who had reéntered the itinerancy but 
two years before, should have been able to com- 
mand such a vote, and in opposition to the choic- 
est men of the connection, shows the extraor- 
dinary estimation in which he was held by his 
brethren. 

The General conference also further showed 
their eminent appreciation of his literary abilities 
by requesting him to perform the difficult task of 
writing the life of his old friend, the late Bishop 
Asbury. But this work he never accomplished; 
and, indeed, we know not that he ever even 
commenced it. His labors were now done. He 
died, while abroad in his district, in Paoli, Orange 
county, in the southern part of Indiana, October 
7, 1824, aged but fifty-two years. His wife, who 
survived him, was with him in his last moments. 

Thus lived and thus died one of the most dis- 
tinguished men in the annals of Methodism in 
the new world, who, from a humble backwoods 
preacher, had risen to within a step of the high- 
est ecclesiastical position in the land; who had 
personally assisted in laying the deep and broad 
foundations of Methodism in the whole tier of 
northern states, from Massachusetts to Missouri, 
and whose honorable name his brethren of the 
west, especially, should not willingly let die. 


————_@e—___ 


TREASURE IN HEAVEN. 


A PHILOSOPHER, passing through a mart filled 
with articles of taste and luxury, made this re- 
flection: “How many things there are here that 
I do not want!” Now, this is just the reflection 
with which the earnest believer passes happily 
through the world. It is richly furnished with 
what are called good things. It has posts of 
honor and power, to tempt the restless aspirings 
of ambition of every grade. It has gold and 
gems, houses and lands, for the covetous and os- 
tentatious. It has innumerable bowers of taste 
and luxury, where self-indulgence may revel. 
But the Christian whose piety is deep-toned, and 
whose spiritual perceptions are clear, looks over 
the world and exclaims, “How much there is 
here that I do not want! I have what is far bet- 
ter. My treasure is in heaven.”—Dr. Tyng. 
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VOICES OF THE PAST. 


BY MRS. S. K. FURMAN. 


Voices of other days, 
Coming with mystic thrill, 

Over life’s changeful ways, 
Why do ye haunt me still? 


Borne on the fitful gale, 

Heard in the snow-flake’s tread, 
Sounds of a low deep wail 

Over the hearts-lov’d dead, 


Murm’ring in gentle showers, 
Opening the buds of spring, 

Floating in breath of flowers, 
Swept by the zephyr wing. 


And when the robin wakes, 
Chanting his lonely song, 

Ere the gray morning breaks 
Over earth’s sleeping throng, 


Then through the gloaming dim 
Come your eolian strains, 

And with the sweet bird hymn 
Mingle their sad refrains. 


Ever your fond home spells 
Stirreth the fount of tears, 

Tones like the dear old belle 
Chiming my earlier years. 


But when the night with me 
Keepeth her watches lone, 

And o’er the soul-harp free 
Breathes each familiar tone, 


Then angel music floats 

Sweet o’er affection’s graves, 
Softer than bugle notes 

O’er the calm moonlit waves, 


Voices I lov’d so dear, 
Why o’er my pilgrim track 
With your low mournful cheer, 
Why conte ye ever back, 


If, when the tears and care 
Cease with the toil and pain, 
Ye shall not greet me there 
In that blest clime again? 


—_9e—____. 


IS JESUS THY PORTION? 
BY M. H. M’KEAN. 


Is Jesus thy portion? then do not repine; 
Though tears and affliction may often be thine, 
His grace all-sufficient shall be thy firm stay, 
Though every thing earthly is passing away. 


Is Jesus thy portion? 0, soul-cheering thought, 

In merciful kindness he ‘ll order thy lot; 

Not a day nor an hour but his love thou shalt share, 
And ever, yes, ever he ’1l make thee his care. 


Is Jesus thy portion? the grave has no gloom 

Since His love can illumine the shades of the tomb. 
Of Christ and salvation then evermore sing; 

For the grave has no victory and death has no sting. 





TO THE GIFTED. 
BY KATY CARLISLE. 


O rnovu who call’st the richest, rarest flowers 
From the green banks of genius’ gliding river, 

With which to garnish literature’s bowers, 
Never to fade, but brighten there forever, 

Didst never dream that worldly life is real, 

Or that there ’s aught besides thy sweet ideal? 


Thou wanderest ever in elysian bowers; 
Thy dreams are all of happiness and heaven; 
Sweet as the breath of gentle southern flowers, 
Soft as the breeze that fans the cheek of even. 
This dark world’s wrong, and woe, and wild con- 
tention 
Are far below thy blissful comprehension, 


Confiding heart! thou never dream’st of guile; 
Ne’er dream’st that earthly hearts are prone to 
sinning; 
Ne’er dream’st that ’neath the villain’s polished 
smile 
And smooth, soft words, so dangerously winning, 
There lurks a serpent wary and beguiling, 
Fain to betray true hearts with treacherous smiling. 


Dream on, sweet dreamer, of the trusting heart, 
Protecting arms are ever thrown around thee; 
Nor Slander’s venom nor vile Treachery’s dart, 
Thou art so gentle, ever yet have found thee. 
As a sweet violet among green leaflets hiding 
Thou hidest, in thy innocence confiding. 


Dream on, sweet dreamer! poverty’s cold blast 
Ne’er reached the garden where thy hopes are 
blooming; 
Round drops of sorrow, falling thick and fast; 
Dark clouds of grief above life’s valley looming 
Ne’er waked thee from thy holy, happy dreaming— 
Ne’er dimmed the sunny skies above thee beaming. 


But they, whose souls have braved affliction’s storm, 
Where lips have tasted deep the cup of sorrow, 
Still battling bravely in the struggle warm, 
Still hoping for a better, brighter morrow, 
Brave hearts! they ’re ready when the great world 
needs them! 
The true cause finds them, proves them, hears them 
reads them. 


The poet loves to bid wild fancy roam, 

Creating for itself a world of beauty 
O poet! call that power creative home 

To walk the higher, holier path of duty! 
Plead thou the cause of the oppressed and needy, 
And help to bring deliverance sure and speedy; 
,So shalt thou lay rich treasures up in heaven; 
For to this end thy godlike gift was given. 





REMEMBRANCE. 


Tuovaats of the dead are always sad, and yet, 
Those we have loved we never can forget: 

Kind eyes look sweetly through the shadowy gloom, 
And mournful voices whisper from the tomb. 


| 
Cement | 
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FAVORITE AUTHORS. 
BY MRS. N. 8. AVERILL. 


HE world of thought is like a flower-garden. 
We wander amid its classic shades, and 
along its murmuring streams, culling sweets 
from each shrub and flower, differing in form, 
structure, and beauty, scarcely realizing which 
has seemed the most perfect, or rendered us the 
most happy. Lying invitingly near the hard- 
beaten path of life, all who will may enter in 
and partake of the pleasures it affords, however 
weary and way-worn they may have become; 
and, while they read of great deeds, and open 
their hearts to great thoughts, they will awake at 
length to know how much of good may be cen- 
tered in their own individual self. 

Let us then leave the dusty highway of prose 
and prosy life to linger awhile in the glowing 
world of beauty before us. The verdant lawn 
beneath our feet is dotted here and there with 
the sweet flowers of Robert Burns, springing up 
in all the grace and charm of nature. The 
creeping worm, the flitting insect, the modest 
daisy, and even poor little “mousie,” shrinking 
before the “cruel colter,’ are fruitful themes to 
draw from his lyre lessons of humility, of charity 
and mercy. Here we might linger long, glad- 
dening and expanding amid such genial infiuen- 
ces, but the soft dashing of a waterfall attracts 
us onward. Our path now sparkles with “gems 
of purest ray serene” as it leads us to a group 
of lofty trees encircling the fountain, shedding 
forth its pearly drops of light and wisdom. 
Homer, Virgil, and Dante, their tops hoary with 
the frosts of ages, stand first and highest in bold 
relief against the dark elouds lowering above and 
around them. Below these stately shades the 
sun reflects its brightest beams upon the noble 
compeers, Milton, Young, Dryden, Pope, Thom- 
son, Pollok, and the Bard of Avon. Among 
these refreshing shades we may safely linger, 
drinking largely from the fount of sublimest 
thought, or rising with wearied flight with the 
loftiest conceptions of these gifted souls, who, 
being dead, yet speak. But our path leads us 
still onward. 

Beyond opens a beauteous parterre of roses, 
lilies, and other flowers, displaying their varied 
hues and forms in greatest profusion and won- 
drous perfection. We rest a moment here and 
there with Tennyson, Keats, Kirke White, with 
Wordsworth and Goldsmith, Coleridge and Rog- 
ers, with our own Longfellow, Percival, Prentice, 
Whittier, Pierpont, and Willis. Thus with a sin- 
gle delighted glance we leave behind us a world 
of sparkling beauty, for the quiet waters of a 
crystal lake invites our roaming steps. Around 

Vou. XIX.—15 





its borders and bathing their pale brows in its 
waters are lilies of purest white—a lovely sister- 
hood—Miss Landon bowing and weeping before 
the chill blasts of sorrow, Mrs. Sigourney, hope- 
ful Eliza Cook, and Mrs. Osgood with her cheery 
lays; the sisters Davidson, whose wondrous genius 
beamed forth a few glowing rays; a few notes of 
sweetest melody fell gratefully upon our souls, 
and their harps were hushed, for heaven had need 
of them to join the eternal anthem before God's 
throne. 

But fairest and sweetest of all the group is 
Mrs. Hemans, whose gifted soul, tried and puri- 
fied by affliction, forced to drain the cup of sor- 
row to its very dregs, arose early to its highest 
and holiest communings. The fruit, which she 
had ardently hoped to press to her lips, crumbled 
to ashes in her touch, forcing her to learn the 
sad lesson of the vanity of all terrestrial things; 
then her harp breathed forth its strains, more 
softly, more saddened and subdued, but purer, 
holier, and more like the strains of angel spirits. 
With a sigh that the lovely and gifted must thus 
shrink and suffer among the cold and unapprecia- 
tive, and with the murmurings of her sweet-toned 
lyre still lingering like a spell upon us, harmo- 
hizing our spirits in unison with her own, we re- 
luctantly pass onward. 

Around the shore of yonder deep, dark river 
stand a group of pines. Rearing its majestic 
head far above all others, is one which fills us 
with wonder as we approach by its grandeur and 
magnificence. But we fear to linger here too 
long, lest its deep shadow enter our own soul, 
and we feel the bitterness of spirit and respond to 
the note of wretchedness the harp can breathe 
forth, though swept by the masterly hand of By- 


ron. 
‘He touched his harp, and nations heard entranced.” 


Genius came and dwelt with him, a familiar 
friend. She dealt out no niggardly drops, but 
the full, overflowing cup was presented to his 
lips. Raised far above his kind, his lofty genius, 
unsanctified and devoted to no noble end, re- 
coiled upon himself, and made him wretched. 
Human appetites and passions proclaimed him 
still a mgn, but by the force of adverse circum- 
stances he was developed but in part, and he was 
left deformed; his better nature uncultivated, 
and his mighty genius idly expending itself with- 
out bestowing its meed of good upon his race. 
Like a splendid meteor he has passed from the 
sky, leaving a brilliant train, which dazzles the 
eye, but, unlike the stars of steady light, it sheds 
no kindly beam upon the earth. 

But we have wandered long over this enchant- 
ed ground, and now, weary and sated, we will 
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seat ourselves on yonder green bank, shaded by 
trees whose fruit hang in tempting clusters to 
our touch. Like the fruit in the garden of old, 
we may freely pluck and eat, and shall find our 
eyes open to see fresh beauty in the world around 
us, while we learn how lovely nature is, and how 
noble to live for great ends, to endure all things 
patiently, and to die calmly. As we cast our eye 
once more over the glowing scene before us, and 
ask ourselves which has charmed us most, we 
find it hard to decide. So many, so varied, and 
so delightful have been the emotions excited, and 
so rich the “thoughts that breathe and words 
that burn,” that we are too well pleased with all 
to make a choice. But here we are upon this 
shaded bank. The fruit of these two noble trees 
we pluck and eat, and no where in the garden 
have we been more refreshed, no where have we 
felt mere entire satisfaction. 

Cowper and our own Bryant, then, are the 
choice we make, not that they teach us more 
than others, but much and in the most winning 
manner. In Cowper, from whose deeply-religious 
nature we draw lessons of truest wisdom, we find 
genius great and noble, but groping like a blind- 
man at midday amid the chilling influences of a 
cold and cheerless world, suffering the keenest 


~ anguish, because, imprisoned and mistaken, it 


was forced to prey upon a mind diseased. The 
guiding hand of a mother, she who could best 
have guided 

“The bark tempest tossed, 
Sails ripped, seams opening wide, and compass lost, 
Always from port withheid, always distressed,” 
was early removed by death, leaving him in later 
years to mourn her loss in those exquisite lines 
commencing: 

**My mother! when I heard that thou wast dead, 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed? 
Hovered thy spirit o’er thy sorrowing son, 
Wretch even then, life’s journey just begun?” 

After years of mental anguish, a portion of 

which he raved in a private mad-house, a kindly 
hand removed the chain which had so long fet- 
tered his genius, pointed out the sunny path in 
which it might roam, free at last and forever. 
The Task, the first and best extended effort of his 
pen—except his translation of Homer—embodies 
in itself the greatest persuasives to virtue, the 
noblest maxims, quiet sarcasms on vice and folly, 
and the most winning pictures to attract to con- 
tentment, peace, and happiness. These lines 
show the delicate sensibilities of his heart, and 
how keenly alive it must have been to every 
kindly sympathy of our nature: 

“T would not enter on my list of friends— 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility—the man 





Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm; 
An inadvertent step may crush a snail 
That crawls at evening in the public path, 
But he that has humanity forewarned, 
Will tread aside and let the reptile live.” 


Cowper was an ardent lover of nature. The 
tamest scenes to a common eye were clothed in 
beauty, and made charming by his artist hand. 
His tastes were quiet, and, although never mar- 
ried, we seldom find more winning pictures of 
domestic peace and happiness than from his pen. 

We close the volume which Cowper has left us 
with a sigh that he had not sooner taken the 
harp which in his hand discoursed themes so 
pure and elevating to human nature, that such 
a mind and such a soul should have groped so 
long in darkness and anguish, and that no steady 
light was permitted to illumine his last hours. 
As he entered the shadow of death, however, he 
found only the overflowing of the cup of his sor- 
rows, and he passed away in the hopeless misery 
which had so long bound his reason in its fearful 
spells. But we may hope that a brighter day 
has dawned at length upon the poor soul whose 
sojourn on earth was one of remorseful sorrow, 
and that he is now rejoicing in the love and per- 
fect righteousness of his Redeemer, whose fount- 
ain of blood has inspired the sweetest of our 
sacred hymns. 

Bryant, the best of our American authors, is 
eminently a poet of nature. In the “sweet com- 
munings with her visible forms,” he well under- 
stands and appreciates the varied language 
which can speak to all who love such converse. 
To him the groves, “God's first temples,” are the 
sanctuaries in which he can best converse with 
his Creator, and there is an elevation and purity 
of sentiment in his poems which can be the re- 
sult of no intercourse with the finite works of 
man, however intimate it may become. Twilight 
is a pleasing hour to him, and by its “mild and 
mellow light” he has given us many of his most 
beautiful lays. 

Bryant is growing old. His white hair and 
patriarchal bend proclaim the near approach of 
the winter of his days. But how cheerfully he 
welcomes the sign of its coming! 

‘“* Why grieve that time has brought so soon 

The sober age of manhood on? 

As idly should I weep at noon 
To see the blush of morning gone; 

True, time will sear and blanch my brow: 
Well, I shall sit with aged men, 

And my good glass will tell me how 
A grisly beard becomes me then; 

And should no foul dishonor lie 
Upon my head when I am gray, 

Love yet may search my fading eye, 
And smooth the path of my decay.” 
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Thanatopsis, the most exquisite of all his poems, 
sparkles with gems of thought, scattered with a 
lavish hand. With one brief quotation, we will 
close this imperfect sketch: 


“So live, that when thy summons comes 
To join the innumerable caravan, that moves 
To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of Death, 
Thou go not, like the quarry-slave, at night, 
Whipped to his dungeon; but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 
Like one that draws the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 


—~+eeo——_—_ 


GETTING A SEWING MACHINE. 


BY REV. D. CURRY, D. D. 


HO, that in childhood had a home and a 

mother, does not associate the use of the 
needle with his most cherished memories? The 
making of garments, though first invented on 
account of the incoming evil, was itself a type 
and prophecy of redemption; and as the needle 
was the instrument first used by mankind in the 
struggle after a better state, so in all subsequent 
times its use has been the constant sign and sure 
measure of social progress. More than most 
other duties of the household, the work of the 
needle long seemed to be genial and elevating. 
It was relief and pleasure, after more active and 
painful duties, to sit quietly down to the care of 
| the family wardrobe. But these things have 
| changed, so that what was once the recreation 
of leisure hours has become the wasting toil 
| of wearisome days and nights robbed of their 
| appropriate rest. Hence, too, there has arisen in 
later times a class formerly unknown, and, how- 
| 


! 


ever worthy in its persons, very undesirable as an 

element of society, as indicating an unnatural 

ard unhealthy state of things—the sEAMSTREsS. 
Great are the evils of civilization. No wonder 


| men of such mental tendencies as those of Rous- 


seau or Lord Monboddo, should inveigh against 
the evils of civilization and praise the savage 
state. It is not every form of civilization that 
increases human happiness; and one may doubt 
whether in many of its marked developments, in 
both ancient and modern times, it really produced 
more of good than evil Depending, as it often 
has, almost entirely upon the labor of human 
muscles, its growth in all such cases is but the 
increase of men’s burdens; and the splendor of its 
massive towers and the exquisite beauty of its 
adornments are but the evidences and the meas- 
ures of the pains, and toils, and wants of those 
whose hands produce all these things. The ele- 
ment of character, from which material civiliza- 
tion proceeds, is little more than an increase of 





wants; and therefore it manifests itself in in- 
creased demands upon those who minister to such 
wants, and so the aggrandizement of the few is 
secured only by the oppression and degradation 
of the many. A real, though perhaps not a 
nominal, enslavement of the productive classes 
is the necessary result of a high civilization, rest- 
ing solely in the labors of men’s hands. 

For that reason the hope of modern civiliza- 
tion is in the employment of the forces of nature, 
to effect what formerly was attempted chiefly by 
the unaided power of men’s hands. These forces, 
in their multiform application, by means of ma- 
chinery, have lifted the heavy burdens from men’s 
shoulders, and relieved their hands of their most 
painful labors. The lot of severe toil, to which 
the masses of the people, both men and women, 
were doomed by the older civilizations, was first, 
though very partially, relieved by the use of beasts 
of burden, and more recently by the use of steam 
and its application to many of the pursuits of in- 
dustry by the aid of skillfully-constructed ma- 
chinery. This supplants the laborer, indeed, but 
only to elevate him; and, in removing the burden 
from his shoulders, it seems to intimate that there 
is something too divine in the human form to be 
placed in unequal conflict with mere mechanical 
powers. Man’s agency is still needed to guide 
the blind forces which are made to serve him; 
and while so engaged he is elevated, rather than 
depressed, by that which he performs. To this 
hopeful view of the case there has seemed to me 
one very considerable exception—the use of ma- 
chinery favors combined rather than individual 
industry. It has banished the loom and the 
spinning-wheel from the family, and sent from 
the paternal roof the operative of tender years, 
and so broken in upon the sacred precincts of 
the household. It tends to accumulate wealth in 
large masses, and counterworks a better tendency 
of the times toward its more equal distribution. 
No other possessions are so truly valuable as 
those of one’s home; and even its labors are 
sweetened by their associations; and the highest 
achievement of genius would be the union of the 
industrial advantages of machinery with the sa- 
cred endearments and elevating enjoyments of 
the family. 

Pardon me, dear reader! this is prosing, I per- 
ceive. It was only a reverie, from which I will 
now awake. 

I could not tell when I first heard of the sewing 
machine. Whenever that was, I probably had a 


momentary thought about day-dreams; or my | 


mind wandered away to estimate the probabilities 
and possibilities of Yankee ingenuity, till the 
whole subject passed off into the back-chambers 
of the memory, where for a while lay such things 
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as railroads and telegraphs, reaping machines 
and self-feeding power-presses, and where there 
are still images of flying-machines, ocean tele- 
graphs, and photo-chromatic apparatus. But it 
would not stay there; but went ahead, and would 
be talked about, and so I glanced at it again. 
_ The thing was in existence, that was certain; and 
it worked—that any body could see who wished; 
but could it be worked to advantage? Experi- 
ments had not always given a satisfactory affirma- 
tive to that inquiry. Esquire Jones bought one 
to please his wife and daughters, and they for a 
while were greatly delighted with it; but all the 
novelty was used up in a few unsuccessful trials 
at working it; and after that it was set quietly 
away, to be forgotten. Then, too, a few kind 
friends united to help the widow Nooks to buy 
one, hoping so to enable her the better to provide 
for herself and family; but after several trials 
she gaye it up in despair, and returned to her 
needle. With these examples before me, of course 
I thought I knew how much value to place on the 
stories told me about the wonderful powers of the 
sewing machine. But, in spite of my cool phi- 
losophy, its form grew apace; and presently I 
was aroused from my speculations upon its dis- 
- tant progress to confront it nearer at hand. The 
instrument had been introduced into several fam- 
ilies in our vicinity, and of course the prodigy 
had been seen, and its wonderful powers admired, 
talked about, and speculated upon; and every 
body—that is, all of the fair sex—declared it a 
perfect success. 
It is no part of my purpose, fair reader, to 
open to you a chapter of household history; nor 
would I allow you to suspect that ever a word or 
sign of complaint was given me to indicate a 
wish for the novel plaything. But I will confess 
that, after the advent of the machines, whenever 
any considerable amount of sewing was on hand, 
the machine would be spoken of, . If the seams 
were long, the thought would arise that the “ ma- 
chine” would dispatch them rapidly; if the stuff 
was hard and stubborn, no doubt the “ machine” 
would make its way through it; and if the 
work was complicated with folds, plaits, and 
gores, the query would come up whether the 
“machine” could work these to advantage; and 
though the thing seemed rather improbable, yet 
there was commonly testimony at hand to estab- 
lish its sufficiency for the required work. With 
such a state of things about me, you will of 
course believe me when I tell you that I began 
to realize that I was getting into rather a tight 
place. Could any thing more terrible be imag- 
ined than to be hen-pecked by machinery? 
Suspecting that I should be compelled to sur- 
render at some not very distant point in the fu- 





ture, I now began to prepare for the anticipated 
catastrophe, by directing my attention to the 
wonderful machine. I saw some in full opera- 
tion at the great fair, in the Crystal Palace, and 
the whole performance was as interesting, and 
about as well understood, as an entertainment 
by Sefior Blitz or Herr Alexander. I visited the 
ware-rooms, and of course was dazzled with the 
bright display of the finished workmanship; for 
the instruments were both fine and curious; and 
had I been at all superstitious, I should perhaps 
have had other thoughts when I saw them in op- 
eration. I was especially inquisitive as to their 
success in private use; and though I heard of a 
good many cases of very indifferent success, yet 
I learned that, in several instances, within the 
range of my acquaintance, the experiment had 
proved eminently successful. I also found, on 
further inquiry, that in some of the cases of fail- 
ure the difficulty was not so much in the instru- 
ment as in the unskillfulness with which it had 
been used. The upshot of the whole was, the 
sewing machine stood approved, and I suc- 
cumbed. Hereafter—so runs the decree—it is 
to be ensconced in my castle. 

And now began my practical difficulties. While 
the question was simply to do or not to do, all 
was plain and easily comprehended; but when, 
by passing a stage further, it became a question 
of details—of how to do it—I found the case 
greatly complicated. Till now the sewing ma- 
chine had been to me a kind of abstract essence, 
of which neither plurality nor variety could be 
predicated; but I now realized that the abstraction 
of my day-dreams and the thing for which I was 
to pay my dollars were wholly distinct matters— 
very much as the “woman,” of which we hear 
sometimes, is quite another thing from those liv- 
ing realities who hold to us the relations of moth- 
ers, wives, sweethearts, and sisters. I find, too, 
that not only is there plurality and variety in 
this new department of the world’s affairs, but 
that both these subsist in superlative fullness; 
and yet out of all this multitude a single one is 
to be chosen, to the rejection of all the rest. If 
I inquire among those engaged in the trade, each 
one assures me that his is perfect, and all others 
inferior. If I read the papers, I find much the 
same in them; and if I ask my friends, I get 
answers in all the possible varieties of inconsist- 
ency. But steady and patient inquiry at length 
indicates an approximation toward a solution of 
the difficulty. One by one, and somewhat rap- 
idly, the less favored contestants are excluded, 
till only two or three remain; and at last the 
choice settles on Warster & Wisoy’s. This 
machine seems to possess the excellences which 
are common to all of the most noted patents; 
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while it is especially adapted to family use, both 
from the facility with which it is kept in order, 
and also on account of the durability of its work. 
Whether or not I have chosen wisely, I will not 
dispute with you, fair reader, with another ma- 
chine; but I made my choice, after mature reflec- 
tion, and am satisfied. 

Having made my selection, it is; of course, 
agreeable to me to find that my choice is not a 
singular one. The business of the company 
which produces these machines was begun at 
Waterbury, in the state of Connecticut, about 
six years ago; their manufactory is now at 
Bridgeport, occupying about two acres of ground, 
and employing a large amount of powerful and 
highly-ingenious machinery, and producing an- 
nually the enormous amount of twenty-five thou- 
sand instruments. The sales-room in New York— 
505 Broadway—is one of the most considerable 
“institutions” in the city. It has nearly nine 
thousand feet of floor-room; and in its fitting-up 
it is both unique and gorgeous. The sales of the 
past year have more than quadrupled those of 
any preceding one, and it is probable that, in a 
few years, nearly every hamlet and neighborhood 
in the country will contain one or more repre- 
sentatives of the house of WHeeter & Witsoy. 

A peculiar interest attaches to this subject on 
account of its intimate relation to the condition 
and comforts of women. It is a well-known fact, 
that in its increased demands on the needle, 
modern civilization has been pressing most se- 
verely upon them. During the present century 
the duties of female heads of families have been 
greatly augmented, and in nothing else more than 
in the matter of wearing apparel; and while in 
almost every other form of industry labor-saving 
machinery has been introduced, here, till just 
now, the simple process of the most primitive 
times has continued to be employed. The sor- 
rows of the seaMsTREss have been recounted in 
song and story; but the toils and weariness of 
wives and mothers, stealing intervals of time due 
to healthful recreation or elevating social inter- 
course, and robbing midnight of its repose, to 
keep in order the family wardrobe by the slow 
process of the needle, will never be told. With 
no time to be happy—no hours for recreation— 





no opportunities for reading—no use for pencil or 
piano—but with an interminable stitch, stitch, 
stitch, passes the life, and wastes the strength, and 
fades the beauty of many a young wife and 

mother, both capable of and deserving a better. 
fate. But the day of her emancipation has come. 
Hereafter the occupation of the seamstress is 
gone; and the wife is freed from the wasting task- | 
work of the needle, and has opportunities to be- 

come something better than living, though ineffi- | 


cient sewing machines. Steel and mahogany 
take the place of flesh and bones, in mechanical 
labor, that rational beings may devote them- 
selves to more suitable and more elevating em- 


1 
ployments. 


BROAD ACRES AND BROKEN HEARTS. 


BY MRS. 0. M. METCALF. 


“ HATEVER comes I intend to look on the 
bright side of life; if life is what we make 
it, mine shall not be dark and gloomy.” 

“T know, Bertha, you will do what you can to 
make life happy; but I should not fulfill all a 
mother’s duty, did I not warn you that changes 
may come, and thus enable you to fortify your 
heart that they may not take you by surprise.” 

“Tt may be, mother, but they are so far in the 
dim distance I do not apprehend them; but now 
I will go and bring some more fruit for those 
tarts,” and the light-hearted maiden tripped down 
the orchard, her sunny curls floating back in the 
breeze, singing gayly as she went, 


‘‘ To-morrow I shall be a bride; 
To-morrow, yes, to-morrow.” 


Was it any wonder she could not comprehend 
why her mother felt forebodings as to her future; 
she who had seen only a few summers, and those 
had been bright and sunny? Reared in one of 
those New England homes where wants are but 
few and those easily supplied, and where care 
sits lightly on the brow, she had known but little 
of life beyond her own circle; yet within that 
circle she was a star of much magnitude, being 
an only daughter, with two brothers older than 
herself and one younger, whose every care was 
that “sister's” wants should be supplied even be- 
fore expressed; and parents, too, whose chief de- 
sire was that Bertha should be as accomplished 
as any young lady in the vicinity, and who spared 
no pains to this effect. True, she was not sent 
abroad to a fashionable boarding-school—this they 
did not deem necessary—nor was her education 
neglected. So well did she-succeed in her school 
attainments that some even thought that she 
must be preparing for a school-teacher. But it 
was in the accomplishment of housekeeping in 


' which she excelled—that thrifty New England 


housekeeping, where every thing is done at the 
right time and in the best manner. Do not be 
startled, my young lady; you must bear in mind 
that those times were different from ours; it was 


| the fashion then, and what could you not do if it 


were fashionable? It has been said that some of 
the more genteel are about introducing this fash- 
ion‘again. Perhaps so; and if they should suc- 
ceed we have no doubt there will be as good 


| 
| 
| 
| 


—__—__—_— 
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housekeepers among our young ladies as there 
were in this grandmother day. 

Bertha was her mother’s chief assistant, and 
her mother had often said if she wanted any thing 
done first rate she let Bertha do it; her pie-crust 
would be “so flaky;” her jellies, whether apple 
or currant, were never overdone, but stood up 
and quivered as they should; and her cheese, if 
any one doubted if she could make cheese let 
them step into the next dairy-room and see her 
row of cheese. None of them stood up straight 
and defiant as if it would take a hatchet to enter 
their sides. Nor did any spread out, occupying 
more room on the shelf than was proper for a 
cheese; but each looked like its fellow, with the 
sides rounded out just enough to make them look 
so inviting. Indeed, she was well initiated into 
every department of housekeeping, and well did 
she perform her part, not forgetting, at the same 
time, many acts of kindness to her brothers, thus 
taking upon herself enough of care to sweeten 
the cup of life. What wonder, then, if she 
thought a little more would only add to its enjoy- 
ments! And now, as she selects her fruit from 
beneath the trees on that bright autumn day, she 
asks, Why should mother feel any uneasiness about 
me? she likes Henry, and thinks he will make me 
a good husband, and, what is more, I shall not go 
far away and shall often see her. 

The tarts were finished, and so were the many 
preparations for that festive week, and a merry 
day was that when Henry Brown took to himself 
the happy and loving Bertha Spencer; for all 
thought it such a suitable match. Henry was a 
thrifty, well-to-do young man, who had a small 
farm joining his father's, with a neat cottage on 
it; and though it was not all paid for, yet a few 
years of thrift would wipe away the remaining 
debt, and it would be all his own. Time went 
on apace, and it was as had been predicted, for 
Henry was industrious and his wife frugal. 

It was evening. Henry Brown sat looking into 
the fire more thoughtful than usual, which Bertha 
noticed as she was putting away the tea-things. 
She paused, and, laying her hand gently on his 
shoulder, said: 

“What now, Henry; has any thing gone wrong 
to-day?” 

“No,” said he, “but you know I was reading 
to you from the papers the other evening about 
the west, and to-day I have seen James Pearson 


spring, and there are a number of families in 
G that are going, and they have been trying 
to persuade me to join them; what say you, 
Bertha, shall we go?” 

“Do n't now, Henry, think of such a thing; it 
may be well enough for James and Frank, for 








they find it hard to start here; but what nonsense 
for us, with such a home and the farm all paid 
for! don’t now go to getting the western fever.” 
But he had it, and it had been raging to some 
extent for a time past, but he had kept it from 
his wife, knowing how hard it would be for her to 
think of such a thing. Bertha did what she 
could to dissuade her husband from what seemed 
to her so great a folly, but it was of no avail. 
And now came the trial of selling the farm—that 
farm that had cost them so much effort and was 
but just secured; but, then, “an acre of this 
would buy many an acre there,” seemed a suffi- 
cient consolation to her husband, but did not 
yield much comfort to her. Then followed the 
still greater trial of selling the household furni- 
ture. Ah! who that has been a housekeeper does 
not know how many fond associations cluster 
around these things, whether they are ornamental 
or useful! this china-set being the one from 
which the first tea was served when they came to 
the cottage, and over which they had had many 
a social chat with friends since. This mirror, 
with its carved wood frame, long and narrow, or- 
namented at the top with a painting, seems al- 
most sacred, it having been a gift from her grand- 
mother when Bertha was but a little one. This 
article had been given by a brother and that by 
a father, all of which were dear from association, 
but they must be parted with. Then came the 
leave-taking of parents, friends, and kindred. 
This Bertha met with a true woman’s heart; for 
it was not her purpose to imbitter the cup of life 
with murmuring and complaint; and now as she 
leads her little one by the hand to give its last 
kiss to its grandparents, she has a strong hope in 
her heart that she will visit them in two or three 
years, for her husband has promised it. 

A large wagon, with canvas stretched over it, 
drawn by a span of fine horses, contained all of 
Henry Brown’s possessions. They joined the 
company, and the first few days made as good 
speed toward their unknown future home as could 
be expected, for this journey was to be made with 
their own teams, there being no railroads, But 
as they advanced the roads grew worse and their 
progress was much impeded; and to add to the 
discomfort of our travelers, the accommodations 
grew less and less; but of these circumstances 
they were somewhat independent, being provided 


| with provisions. It scarcely seemed a hardship, 
and Frank Harris; they are going west in the | 


so novel was the circumstance and so fine the 
scenery, as they halted in the shade of a few oak- 
trees, far from any habitation; and while the 
horses enjoyed the sweet prairie grass they kin- 
dled a fire, placed the kettle over it, which they 
had prudently taken with them, and spread their 
meal. Never did cold ham or prairie-chicken 
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relish better, for the journey and open air had 
given them an appetite. And when night over- 
took them, if no better accommodations presented, 
they drew their wagons near each other and 
spread their beds in them. True, they were 
sometimes startled by the barking of the prairie- 
wolf; but as these animals do more barking than 
biting, they did not apprehend much danger from 


them. And it sometimes occurred that in the 








morning when they looked for their horses, which 
had been turned onthe prairie for pasturage, 
they could not be found, and it took several hours 
to look them up. But they kept good heart 
through these and many other difficulties which 
we can not recount, and reached their place of 
destination after having been something more 
than five weeks on the journey. 

The prairie! the rolling prairie! who that has 
not seen it can know of its beauty! stretched 
far away with its mimic hills and valleys, covered 
with a carpet of green, variegated with every 
variety of flower, more beautiful than ever came 
from India loom! Here the prairie-wolf and 
timid deer have dominion. And now as the 
sound of the woodman’s ax falls for the first time 
on their startled ear, the wolf barks to arouse 
his companions, and stalks off to the nearest 
wood. The frightened deer raises high his horns 
and gives a snort to his fellows, when every deer 
and fawn go bounding over the prairie, the 
mother deer with tender care bringing up the 
rear. 

The prairie, how inviting to the husbandman! 
No stone to be removed—no clearing to be done, 
with its tedious routine of “chopping, rolling, 
and burning.” But here the work is laid out for 
him; he has only to open the sod, drop the seed, 
and an abundant harvest springs forth. But our 
friends find enough todo. The log-cabin is soon 
rolled up, the puncheon-floor laid, and from a 
well-stored box is taken some blankets that must 
serve as door and blinds. Bertha hangs her 
chintz curtains around the bed to make it look 
home-like; this, with a rude table and a bench or 
two, complete the furniture. And Bertha was 
content, for a new log-house has a sweetness and 
romance about it that is pleasing, and this, situa- 
ted in the border of the wood, with a few trees 
standing about it, the broad prairie spread out 
before it, was indeed so, and her heart was full 
of hope for the future. But what do we know of 
the future of this life?. Of that life which is to 
come we may have “an earnest”—“an assur- 


ance”—“a hope that reaches within the vail.” | 


But through what tribulations shall we have to 
pass—what trials, temptations, and afflictions, ere 
we reach that goal? How severe will be the bat- 
tle of life ere we guin the victory we may not 


know, nor would we lift the vail. Had Bertha 
known how much of care, anxiety, and sorrow; 
how much of disappointment, heart-yearning, and 
hopes deferred were in store for her in the few 
coming years, her heart would have sunk. But 
now she went forth to duty with a strong purpose 
in her heart, that whatever came she would look 
on the bright side of life, and her willing hands 
kept pace with her spirits, undertaking many 
things that in other days had been done for her 
Yet amid her cares and duties she found time to 
write to her mother, giving a description of the 
wild but beautiful country, and of her little cabin, 
and added, “This will answer a good purpose for 
the present, but we shall have a good house in 
good time.” 

A year rolled away, and then another; the only 
improvement in the cabin is that the blankets 
are removed for something more substantial. 
The harvest is gathered in, and it is abrndant. 
Henry is preparing to take the fruits of his labor 
to town, and will be absent several days. 

“T wish, Henry,” said the wife, “you would 
bring some boards for this floor, it is so uneven, 
and a chair, these benches seem to grow harder 
every day.” 

“T know, Bertha,” said he, “but you see the 
land is coming in market so soon, and every dol- 
lar and a quarter will buy an acre.” 

Ah! had Henry known how much his patient 
wife needed those comforts, and many others that 
she could not find in her heart to ask for, he 
would not have been so reluctant to supply them. 
But her heart was made glad when her husband 
returned, bringing the desired lumber and chair; 
they were to her luxuries. 

Time passes, O how swiftly to some, while to 
others it lingers by the way, drawing out long 
days and weary nights, with weeks and months 
that are so long in passing! Henry Brown has 
been prospered, the land has been in market, 
and he has been enabled to secure to himself 
many an acre, and by dint of well-directed labor 
\it is under a good state of cultivation. One 
would think, to see his large fields of wheat and 
corn fenced around, his commodious barns sur- 
rounded by fine-looking cattle, that they were in 
an old instead of a new country. Near the cabin 





door sits Bertha rocking herself slightly to and 
fro, looking weary, so weary. The little one that 
| had kissed its grandparent good-by in other years 
_had grown to girlhood, and there were others 
playing about the door. 

“You may set the table for tea, Sarah,” said 
the mother. 

“T wish we had some better dishes, mother,” 
said Sarah. ‘When I was at Mr. Parker’s last 
week their table looked so nice. These broken 
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cups and plates are good enough for us children 
to eat from, but you ought to have some good 
ones. Father said he would get us some when 
he got the ‘eighty acres’ paid for, and build us a 
new house, too. It’s paid for, is n’t it, mother?” 

“Yes, dear; but he wants to get a timber lot 
now.” 

“What does he want it for, mother? I heard 
Mr. Parker tell a man that father owned more 
land than any man about here. What does he 
want so much for?’ 

“He thinks it is necessary for his farm. There, 
do n't ask any more questions, child, but set the 
table, for your father will be in to his supper soon.” 

There was a sigh so deep and tremulous that 
Sarah observed, and turning to her mother said: 

“What is it, mother, are you worse to-night?” 
Sarah had a care beyond her years. 

“No, dear, only a little tired,” was the reply. 

As the twilight deepened her thoughts went 
back, as they had done so many times, to the 
days long gone, when her heart was full of hope, 
and to the weary way she had come when her 
hopes, one after another, had faded and been 
deferred till her heart was sick. The little cabin 
she had so long called her home, and which 
should have given place to a better habitation, 
had lost its charm; it was old, dreary, and smoky. 
What few of comforts she had brought to the 
country with her had one after another gone—the 
books she had read and re-read till they could 
afford no more pleasure; the Bible, which might 
have been a great comfort to her had she given 
it place in her heart, she had never learned to 
love. And now, as she looked upon her little 
ones, needing so much that mother’s care which 
she felt scarcely able to give them, she felt that 
her burden was great; and how should she gather 
strength to bear it? What was it to her that her 
husband could number more acres than any one 
in the country? What comfort did it bring to 
her or her children that the neighbors called him 
rich, and that it had become a proverb that 
“Henry Brown meant to own all that joined 
him!” Day after day passed, and though Bertha 
did not call herself sick, yet she felt that her 
strength was growing less and less. One day— 
it was one of those beautiful dream-like days 
known as Indian summer, of which there are so 
many in that western country—Bertha sat by the 
door musing—her little ones were out making 
friends with the flowers and gophers—when Mrs. 
Curtis came across the prairie with a light step 
toward her. 

“Why, Mrs. Brown, how do you and the chil- 
dren do?” said she, as she entered. Bertha taking 
her hand with warmth, assured her they were 
usually well. 





“You see,” said she, “that John was coming 
over to the prairie for a load of hay he left there, 
and I just thought I would come along and see 
you. You were not over to Dunbar’s last Sunday 
to meeting. Wan’t you able to go?” 

“T should like to have gone,” replied Bertha, 
“but Henry thinks the horses have to work so 
hard through the week, and he says Sunday is 
for rest.” 

“Well, there is to be another in four weeks, 
and he can make his calewation, you know. It 
does seem so nice to go to meeting again, and 
the Dunbars are going to have Sunday school 
every Sunday. Can’t you let Sarah go? She 
can walk; it’s only two miles. There is a young 
woman over there; it’s her that’s getting up the 
school.” 

“Yes, she could walk if she had shoes,” and 
Bertha sighed to think how poorly she was pre- 
pared even if she had shoes. 

“Now, Mrs. Brown, do be sure and come to 
the meeting. Why, dear, it will be good for you. 
You sit here thinking and thinking; no wonder 
you look pale; it will cheer you up like to go 
over there and see the folks.” 

“T will try and go if I can get Henry to.” 

“O yes do, tell him that John will be there, 
and all the neighbors round this prairie; but I 
must go, for I see he has got loaded. Cheer up 
and do n't look so sad, and be sure you come to 
the meeting.” And the little woman cut short 
her visit, which was to Bertha like a ray of sun- 
shine crossing her path. She had yearned for 
sympathy, and the few words of cheer spoken by 
this kindly woman were sweet to her overladen 
heart. 

Henry was persuaded to go to the meeting, and 
as they drove near the double log-house where it 
was held, it was evident that there were others 
already there, for there were large wagons stand- 
ing round, some with horse and some with ox 
teams, and others still coming. They gathered 
thus from five, seven, and ten miles. Some were 
hungry for “the word;” some came to see their 
neighbors, for they “reckoned ’t would be a right 
smart chance to see them;” and others still came 
from mere curiosity. How much did they differ 
in these respects from those congregations that 
gather from Sunday to Sunday in our more fa- 
vored communities! The minister, who sat at a 
small table, was a plain-looking man, with some- 
what of a sunburnt face; and when he read his 
hymn there was a pathos and earnestness in his 
voice that attracted attention. Bertha’s thoughts 
crowded one after another so that she scarce gave 
heed, till he read his text—Come unto me all 
ye that are weary and heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.” She looked up—that must be 
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meant for her; had any one told him how weary 
and heavily laden she was, and how much she 
needed rest? No, it could not be; she had not 
told any one, but had kept it with all diligence 
in her own heart. She did not fully receive the 
meaning of those words, but it was seed sown in 
good soil; she took them home with her and 
conned them well. The meetings continued 
once in four weeks, but Henry did not find it con- 
venient to go, the “horses had worked so hard,” 
or “it had rained,” or “it did not seem worth 
while to go so far just for a meeting.” 

Week by week Bertha’s strength grew less, and 
so great was the demand for her energies that 
she felt each day that she had over-taxed herself. 
It was her wish to keep the little cabin tidy, but 
how difficult the task—shut into that small room 
with three children—a small window, a broken 
cook-stove and rickety table her furniture! She 
sighed for those comforts which she had enjoyed 
in her younger days, and which, had they been 
granted to her, might have given her to her hus- 
band and children for many a year. But disease 
was taking hold of her; so stealthily did it ap- 
proach that she was not aware of its presence for 
a long time. And her husband was so busy with 
his farm from early morning till evening, plan- 
ning and working, that he took no thought of her 
pale face, or, if he had noticed it, it had become 
so habitual with her that he thought no more of it. 
And when she became aware of the presence of 
disease, she was startled; her strength was fast 
going. Could it be that she should be taken 
away from her little ones, who needed so much a 
mother’s care, sympathy, and love? Who would 
care for them in this far-off country when she 
was gone? Could she fold them to her bosom and 
take them with her she might be at réest. She 
had found much comfort of late in reading her 
Bible and thinking of the words of the preacher 
which had pointed to One who cares for her. 
But where should she find strength for the new 
trial? She turned her thoughts to Him who said, 
“Come unto me all that are heavily laden,” and 
in him tried to put her confidencé. 

Tt was a dreary winter-day when they made her 
a grave on the prairie, and few were the neigh- 
bors that came to assist in bearing Bertha to her 
last resting-place. So silently had death ap- 


proached that her husband was not aware of her | 


danger till he found himself bereft of a wife, and 
his children motherless. Does any one who reads 


our story, which is all too true, think she did not | 


die of a broken heart? 


7 


_——— 


Tue words of the wise are as nails: their ex- 
ample is as hammers.—Marston. 


THE RECOLLECTIONS OF A DEAF AND DUMB 
TEACHER. 


BY JOE, THE JERSEY MUTE. 
A GIRL'S AFFECTION FOR HER FATHER, 


YOUNG lady came to my school from Mary- 

land in the autumn of 1850. She lost her 
hearing by sickness when a child. Her health 
was feeble, and had been from her infancy. Her 
complexion was rather dark, and she was plain, 
and, to the general world, unattractive. She 
rarely smiled, although her cheerfulness was «l- 
ways of a serious kind. Her father was a physi- 
cian of good standing. She loved him with a 
strength of affection which was truly astonishing 
in one so young. I never was in her company, 
but she spoke to me of her sire in the most affec- 
tionate and respectful manner. How I loved to 
see her dilate upon the face of her father, which 
she so well remembered, and the glee with which 
she spoke of the kisses she received from him 
previous to her coming to my school! She said 
she remembered that he wore a cap, She also 
said she always thought about him, She seemed 
disinclined to cut a figure in society, for she was 
rarely seen in company with the girls, or even 
women. I never saw her speak to those of the 
opposite sex older than herself; she would run 
away from them and hide they knew not where. 
This is the more remarkable when it is stated 
that she had one of the mildest and sweetest 
tempers in the world. She said she did not wish 
to love any man better than her father, and that 
her affections were centered in him, She was 
once asked what she would do if her father died. 
She turned pale, and, after a few minutes’ silence, 
said, “I will follow him to the grave.” 

A friend of mine, who could hear and speak, 
called on her, and inquired if she was not sorry 
that she was debarred by nature from those facil- 
ities for a rapid interchange of feelings and sen- 
timents with which her father was gifted. A 
smile played about her mouth as she wrote, “I 
can write with my dear father.” My friend then 
asked her if she loved her father. She laid her 
hand upon her heart, at the same time nodding 
her head. At my suggestion—the rogue I was— 
he inquired of her if she did not love me. “I 
like him,” calmly snswered she. My friend told 
her that I loved her, to which she answered, “‘ He 
may love me, but I love my father better than 
_ him.” 

She was exceedingly anxious to go home to 
_ her father, and was always telling me that she 

wished to see him. What is singular she never 
told any body that her father was a physician; 
| far from it, she contented herself with expressing 
i her affection for him. She was by no means in- 
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sensible to the high and honorable profession in 
which her father was engaged, but her love to 
him swallowed up all thoughts of it. I asked 
her if she was ever bled. “Yes, I was once 
bled,” said she. ‘Who bled you, your father?” 
asked I She replied, “God bless me, I do n't 
know, indeed!” She knew that she had been 
bled, but by whom she could not tell with cer- 
tainty. She, however, remembered how sad her 
father looked when she was prostrated upon a 
sick-bed. 

One day she told me with a face fall of anima- 
tion that she intended to sit for her portrait to 
Mr. Williams, and send her likeness to her father, 
and also to send him some exquisite pieces of or- 
namental sewing—in which she excelled. She 
pictured in glowing colors the emotions of joy 
and pleasure which she anticipated these missiles 
of love would produce in the heart of her father, 
and wound up as follows: “I can fancy that dear 
face of his lighted up with a smile of joy and 
pride when he receives these tokens of my affec- 
tion for him. He little thinks how much I love 
him. I expect to see him soon—very soon.” 

As to his personal appearance she said that he 
was tall, robust, with broad shoulders, dark com- 

“plexion, and blue eyes, and had no whiskers on 
his face. She said she did not like to see any 
men wearing whiskers on their cheeks, particu- 
larly those whose upper lips were tied on with a 
mustache. 

After she had remained at school two years 
she wrote a short letter to her father, which 
breathed the most lofty sentiments of filial affec- 
tion. She was remarkable for her virtues. She 
loved to dwell upon the attributes of God; al- 
ways prayed to him when she was in trouble; 
was kind and obliging to her companions, and 
tried to avoid the least appearance of evil. She 
read the Bible as often as she could, and venera- 
ted it. She prayed for her father, for her in- 
structor, and her companions, as a school-girl 
ought to do. 


THE EFFECTS OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION, 


This same lady was attached to one of her 
companions, by name Anne M. Anne was 
smart, wild, conceited, and haughty, yet she 
never turned a deaf ear to the counsel of wisdom; 
she would readily acknowledge her error and ex- 
press her thanks for the advice. We must not be 
hasty to pass condemnation on the actions of our 
fellow-beings. Limited as are the perceptions of 
frail human nature, we can not, even with the 
minutest investigation, learn the spring of ac- 
tions, nor are they always self-evident criterions 
of their own source. We are prone to decry the 


conduct of our neighbors without a why or where- | 





fore. Anna, with all her faults, was noted for 
her affectionate disposition and tenderness of 
heart. 

One day she fell ont with the young lady in 
question. The latter threw her arms around 
Anna’s neck and tried to do the “agreeable.” 
In this she partially succeeded. She seated 
Anna on a chair, and then asked her what she 
had done to offend her. Anna refused to answer 
her. The young lady felt much hurt at her ob- 
stinate silence, and told her that she did not wish 
to be at enmity with any person. “You know,” 
continued she, “you know that the Bible com- 
mands us to live in peace with all men. I am 
sorry to see that, after having been fast friends 
for a long time, we are at variance with each 
other. Friendship should be lasting. Let us 
seal our constant friendship from this unhappy 
hour. We ought to try to assimilate ourselves to 
God, who is love. You and I used to pray to- 
gether, and to agree in all things; but why this 
breach of friendship? O, dear Anna, you have 
done wrong. I love you for your virtues, but I 
feel hurt at your refusing to answer my interrog- 
atory. Pray, Anna, dear, tell me what I have 
done to offend you.” 

Anna promised her that she would do better in 
future, and, embracing her, she kissed her friend. 
Then the young lady said, “Let us play to- 
gether,” and never did two happier girls play to- 
gether. 

The young lady rebuked another girl for her 
levity. The delinquent was mortified, and would 
not speak to her. At length the young lady beg- 
ged her forgiveness, but it met with a determined 
negative. She exerted all the powers of caress- 
ing to regain the friendship of the offended one, 
but without success. The young lady was ad- 
vised to let her alone, but she said, “I can not 
be happy while I have an enemy in the world.” 

On another occasion the young lady was ob- 
served to weep. On asking her the reason she 
replied in a modest manner that she had been 
pondering the death of her mother, and that she 
was afraid her father too would die, and then she 
would have no parent to take care of her in sick- 
ness. When she was told that she had a Father 
in heaven, she said, “I know that I have a Father 
in heaven besides the earthly father, but woman’s 
lot is often peculiarly hard, both by nature and 
by the common usages of society. If I should 
be deprived of the counsel and guidance of an 
affectionate and prudent father before my judg- 
ment was matured, what would I be? I say it in 
reverence, that I hope I shall die before my 
father. My constitution is so feeble as to claim 
the constant and patient attention of paternal 
tenderness, Apart from my father, who would 
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be willing to watch and guard me day and 
night?” 

Before this interesting young lady went to 
school she was sometimes peevish, stubborn, and 
given to weeping. She moved about the house 
without speaking to her companions; and when 
questions were put to her, she answered them in 
a whisper. It was not long after she went to 
school that she learned to tread the path of a 
humble Christian. She talked of religion as if 
she had been taught some of #s doctrines and 
precepts before her instruction. 

She still lives. Her life is a noble commentary 
on the religious system of education pursued in 
our schools for the deaf and dumb. Blessings 
on the head of Thomas H. Gallaudet for his gen- 
erous deeds in behalf of my companions in mis- 
fortune! 


A GOOD GIRL. 


In 1849, or thereabouts, my attention was at- 
tracted by the figure of a girl sitting before a fire, 
bathed in tears, as I entered the parlor at dinner 
time. She was plainly dressed; her face was 
thin, and rather dark; and there was no fire in 
her eye. I felt a kind of nervous interest in her, 
and wished to speak to her, but my natural bash- 
fulness—a grievous evil, by the way—would not 
permit me todo so. One morning she came into 
my room, unannounced, and modestly requested 
me to teach her all the letters of the alphabet. 
I complied with her request the more cheerfully, 
because I had long wished to be often in her 
company. I found her docile, modest, and diffi- 
dent. She made gratifying progress in her stud- 
ies. I was glad to find that she was anxious to 
know something of the future state of existence, 
and no less so to hear that she actually began to 
pray to God. I have one failing, which I ought 
to lament in ashes; and that is, irritability of 
temper. This weakness occasionally leads me to 
speak harshly. I was displeased with one of my 
worst girls, and gave her such a severe reproof 
that she was frightened and cried. Alice, for 
that was the name of the good girl referred to, 
came to me, and, touching my shoulder gently, 
said in a manner that struck me as singularly 
kind, “ My dearest teacher, I’ll try to teach this 
girl to please you, and I hope that you will have 
no occasion to scold her again.” 

I gave Alice a new handkerchief to hem; after 
she had finished hemming it, she came to me 
with the handkerchief in her hand, her frame 
evidently in a trepidation, and said in a timid 
manner,” I have taken great pains to work your 
handkerchief well, but I fear it is not well done.” 
I examined the hemming, and could not find 
fault with it. I said, “The hemming is first rate, 





and I am perfectly satisfied with it.” Alice, find- 
ing that I was pleased with her work, clapped her 
hands, with a joyous smile on her face. 

I was indisposed. She looked at my pale face, 
and told me that she would pray to God for my 
health. Afterward I got well, and she told me 
how happy she felt at the sight of the glow of 
health on my cheeks. I declare, the interest she 
felt in me was “something under the sun,” tak- 
ing into consideration her extreme youthfulness 
and her limited acquaintance with the ways of the 
world, 

I asked her if she often mentioned me in her 
prayers. “Yes, night and morning,” replied she. 
“What do you say about me?” said I. “In the 
first place, I pray for your happiness in this life,” 
was her artless answer; “and in the second, that 
you will not fail to meet me in heaven when you 
and I die together.” I must confess that the 
earnest and artless manner in which those words 
were spoken, made me ashamed of my numerous 
omissions. 

I do not like to make an expose of my foibles 
through the channel of a public journal, but I 
must be permitted to mention one more, to illus- 
trate more forcibly the virtue of womanhood as 
developed in the general character of my most 
interesting girl Alice. My dislikes and hates, it 
must be premised, are strong and easily excited. 
I felt hurt.at the impudent remarks of a person, 
and cared not to speak to the person for many 
days. I had entirely forgotten the offender, when 
I received a note from an unknown hand, con- 
taining an apparently-earnest and sincere request 
to forgive “‘my enemy.” I soon forgot all about 
it; but one morning, as I passed the offending 
person in the hall, Alice seized my hand, and be- 
fore I could discover her motives for doing so, 
joined it with the hand of “ my enemy,” and said, 
“For heaven's sake, forgive this person, forgive, 
do forgive—will you?” I would have been a 
monster to have resisted the entreaties of so pure 
and innocent a girl as Alice. It is: scarcely 
necessary to add that she looked a hundred per 
cent. happier as she saw me shaking hands with 
one who was an enemy of long standing. In 
justice to myself, let me say that I never regarded 
the person that offended me as my enemy, but do 
not feel like speaking when I am vexed. After 
she had been my pupil for two years, she got into 
another class. I regretted to lose her; but my 
interest in her continued unabated. Not long 
after her transfer to another class I was most 
agreeably surprised at receiving her visit, along 
with a young lady, who informed me that Alice 
was in the daily habit of exhorting my girls to 
try to please me. Alice pretended to deny all 
knowledge of it. She was inclined to be bashfal. 
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She herself promised me, on leaving my school, 
that she would advise my girls to please me. 

I think it would be difficult to find any other 
girl equal to Alice in the good qualities which I 
have described. I admired Alice. I feel that I 
must be thankful to God for having brought un- 
der my notice such an extraordinary instance of 
youthful worth. 


——_92—__—_ 


A DAUGHTER’S LOVE. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


BY MARY B. JANES. 


HE gallery through which the Emperor was 
to pass in returning to the council-chamber 
was a vast hall, lighted by parallel windows, some 
of which looked out upon the court-yard, and 
others upon the gardens. 

The great clock had just struck nine, and grad- 
ually the two sides of this gallery were filled with 
people; some inquisitive ones, some solicitors, 
besides officers of service, and persons pertaining 
to the palace. Among all this crowd two women 
were observed; the first on account of her beauty 
and the gracious air with which she received the 
~ respectful salutations of all who passed by her, 
and the second for her extreme youth, for the 
pallor which gave to her appearance an extraor- 
dinary character, and for her fair hair falling in 
many a@ curl upon her shoulders. 

“Come, cheer up!” said the first to the second; 
“have courage! I will not leave you.” Then, in 
order to give weight to her words, her hand 
sought that of the young girl, and clasped it 
with fervor. 

A sad and most expressive look replied to this 
mark of esteem, and immediately the child turned 
again her beautiful eyes toward the door by which 
the Emperor was to appear. All this young, lov- 
ing, exalted soul seemed to have passed into her 
eyes; the rest of her body seemed inanimate. 
Two hours slowly moved on, two hours of watch- 
ing and of anguish, during which neither of these 
children had stirred The youngest keeping her 
eyes fixed upon the closed door, waited that it 
might open, in order to breathe, to live; the other 
turned not her eyes away from her companion. 
Profound silence reigned throughout che gallery, 
save the agitated breathing of all that crowd who 
thus waited. At last, eleven o'clock peals forth, 
the folding doors open, and an usher announces 
the Emperor. Several persons appear also with 
him. 

“Which is he?’ demands Maria, in the most 
lively anxiety. 

“The only one who wears a hat,” replied Hor- 
tense quickly to her. 





The young girl listens no longer. Beholding 
only a single being among so many, she darts 
from her place to the Emperor's feet, and with her 
clasped hands raised toward heaven, cries, “ Par- 
don, pardon!” At this cry, and at the unforeseen 
act, the Emperor paused with angry brow. 

“ Again!” he exclaims, in a tone of impatience. 
“T have said that I wished no more such scenes;” 
and determinately folding his arms would have 
passed out. 

“Sire,” pleaded the young girl, to whom her 
father’s position had given an energy beyond her 
years, “I beseech you, listen to me! in the name 
of your mother, listen to me! in the name of your 
father, grant the pardon of mine! It is my 
father, sire; he has, without doubt, been bribed, 
been led away; pardon him! OQ, sire, you hold 
the life of my father and mine in your hands. 
Have pity upon an unhappy child who entreats her 
father's life. Sire, sire, pardon—pity—pardon.” 

“Leave me!” said the Emperor, repelling her 
rudely. 

But, without being intimidated, the girl, drag- 
ging herself upon the marble floor of the gallery, 
besought with anguish— 

“Q, pity, pity, sire—pardon—for my father! 
O, cast at least one look upon me!” 

There was something so heart-rending in this 
child’s voice, asking the life of her father, that 
the Emperor paused, in spite of himself, and 
looked upon her who implored him with so much 
eagerness. Maria was at any time beautiful, but 
now peculiarly so. White as a swan, grief gave 
to her features an energetic and impassioned 
character; her hair fell luxuriantly upon the fair 
shoulders; her small hands, heated by the fever 
of excitement, had mechanically seized those cf 
the Emperor. Kneeling, her face bathed in tears, 
raising her great blue eyes toward him from whom 
she awaited life or death, she could no longer 
speak, nor weep, nor breathe. 

“Are you not Mile. de Lajolais?’ demands 
Napoleon. 

Without replying, Maria pressed his hand with 
force. He replied severely: 

“ Do you know that this is the second time that 
your father is guilty of a crime toward the state, 
Mademoiselle?” ; 

“T know it,” she replied, with great ingenuous- 
ness; “but the first time, sire, he was innocent.” 
“ But this time he is not,” replied Bonaparte. 

“Now it is his pardon that I ask—pardon, or 
I die before you!” 

The Emperor being no longer able to control 
his emotion stooped toward her, saying, “ Yes, 
Maria, yes, I grant it to you—arise;” and casting 
upon her a smile, he disengaged his hands and 
quickly passed on. 
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The shock of joy was more dangerous for Mlle. 
de Lajolais than grief. The poor child fell heav- 
ily, and without consciousness, upon the marble 
floor of the gallery. 

Thanks to the attentions of the Empress, of the 
Princess Hortense and their ladies, she was soon 
restored. “My father, my father!” murmured 
she, as soon as she was able to speak—“ let 
me be first to announce to him his pardon!” 
and, rising, she would have escaped from the 
arms which held her; but, too feeble for so many 
emotions, she fell back powerless. 

“Nothing hurries you now, Mile.,” said one of 
the ladies; “take a little repose and nourishment; 
you will then go only an hour later.” 

“An hour later!” exclaimed Maria; “would 
you have me delay for an hour the announcement 
of life to a man condemned to death, especially 
when that man is my father? O, madam,” added 
she, turning toward the Empress, “let me go, I 
beseech you; think that it is my father; that he 
has his pardon, and that he does not yet know it.” 

“Be it so, my child,” replied the excellent Jo- 
sephine; “ but you can not go alone to his prison.” 

“T came alone very well to your castle,” re- 
plied she quickly. 

“Will your Majesty permit us to accompany 
Mlle. de Lajolais?’ demanded at once several 
officers and aidsdecamp of Napoleon, whom 
the eloquence of the young girl had filled with 
admiration. 

““M. de Lavalette will render me that service,” 
said Josephine, smiling graciously upon one of 
them; “also that gentleman,” designating an 
siddecamp of service. ‘You will take one of 
my carriages. Go, gentlemen; to you I confide 
Mlle. de Lajolais.” 

Although exhausted with care, fatigue, and 
emotion, Maria refused to take either nourish- 
ment or repose. She wished herself to see the 
horses harnessed, to urge on the gentlemen, and 
was not content till she and her conductors were 
seated within the carriage which rolled away at 
the gallop of six good horses, and leaped, with 
incredible rapidity, over the distance which sep- 
arated St. Cloud from the prison. During all the 
time Maria, erect and rigid, kept her eyes fixed 
upon the ground which she had yet to pass over; 
her look seemed to wish to devour the distance; 
her breast heaved, as if it were she, and not the 
horses, who drew the carriage; and she was pale, 
so pale, that two or three times her companions 
addressed some words to her, but in vain, for she 
heard them not. 

When the carriage stopped she leaped over the 
steps before M. de Lavalette had time to offer her 
his hand in assisting her to alight. Able only to 
articulate the words “Quick, quick!” she ran 





through the long corridors of the prison, preced- 
ing the jailer and her guides, always repeating 
“ Quick, quick!” 
it was necessary for her to wait till the jailer had 
opened the lock, and drawn two enormous bolts; 
but hardly had the door given way than, rushing 
in, she fell into the arms of her father, crying, 
“Papa—the Emperor—life—pardon—.” She 
could not finish; her voice was lost in prolonged 
weeping, each word commenced, ended in a sob. 

General Lajolais believed for an instant that 
he was about to be led out to execution, and that 
his daughter, having eluded the vigilance of the 
guards, had braved all to bid him adieu. But M. 
de Lavalette quickly undeceived him: “The Em- 
peror grants your pardon, General,” said he to 
him; “and you owe it to the courage and tender- 
ness of your daughter.” 

Then, with an emotion which he could not re- 
strain, he related to General Lajolais all that his 
daughter had done for him. 


——_e@2—__—_ 


NOT TO-MORROW, BUT NOW. 
NCONVERTED reader! your soul is in dan- 
ger! While putting off repentance, you are 
traveling toward hell. Death watches his oppor- 
tunity to slam the doors upon you! Unless you 
repent, you perish! You know this, but comfort 
yourself with the intention to repent to-morrow! 
You may be “ weeping, and wailing, and gnashing 
your teeth” to-morrow! It is not a rare event for 
sinners to be damned who were always intending 
to be saved. For every soul in hell who determ- 
ined to persevere in wickedness, there are a 
thousand who did just what you are doing—they 
promised to repent to-morrow! You are not 
warned against a danger to which few persons 
only are exposed. The rapid tide is sweeping 
multitudes all around you to perdition. 

Say not, “ A little sleep, a little slumber!” Are 
you sure of a little hour in which slumber will be 
safe? You may be sure, from past experience, 
that the little slumber you demand will lead to 
a little more. Thus the whole of life may be 
wasted in the bed of the sluggard, and the 
trumpet-call to judgment may be the first sound 
that scares you from. your dreams! 0, listen to 
the voice of warning now! “Awake thou that 
sleepest,” awake now! “Seek the Lord while he 
may be found,” seek him now! “Believe in 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved,” 
believe now! Confess to him your sins, ask 
pardon through his blood, rely on his atonement, 
implore the help of his Spirit, devote yourself 
entirely to his service! Do it now! “Strive to 
enter into the strait gate” now! Offer the prayer, 
“God, be merciful to me a sinner,” now! 


Arrived at the door of the cell, 
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THE CLOUD OF INCENSE. 
BY ANNA M. HUNTLEY. 


A Lovety cloud had floated 
Far up the ethereal way, 

And there alone, like a pilgrim’s tent, 
In the heavenly waste it lay; 

Or fairy isle, in the ocean’s blue, 
In a sunny summer’s day. 


Its misty base was curtain’d 
By many a fleecy fold, 

Which the glow of the sun had crimsoned, 
And fring’d around with gold; 

And it seem’d to be richly freighted 
With the wealth of seas untold. 


While gazing upon its beauty 
I dream’d of another strand; 

The happy home where the pilgrims meet, 
Who have trod life’s desert sand; 

Of the blessed isle, far, far away, 
In the spirit’s father-land. 


I dreamed of a cloud ascending, 
Where never a mortal trod; 

The mist of tears and prayers upborne 
From the damps of the earthly sod, 

And dove-like nestling softly there 
Fast by the throne of God. 


Far brighter seemed its glory 
To my dim and distant gaze, 

As it shone in the radiant splendor 
Of heaven’s refulgent rays; 

Fresh rising from love’s altar-fires 
On the wings of prayer and raise. 


——2@e—____ 


“GOOD TIDINGS.” 
BY W. A. DEVON. 


Nicut had wreathed her starry jewels 
In her darkly-waving hair, 

And the moon, with silver glory, 
Flooded all the dewy air! 

While afar on Judah’s mountains, 
High amid her vine-clad rocks, 

Through the starry midnight, shepherds 
Tended to their peaceful flocks. 


And as they sat, they told in story, 
How Messiah should appear, 

Like a monarch clothed in splendor, 
Bringing God’s accepted year— 

Bringing freedom to the captive, 
Breaking Judah’s galling chain, 

Clothing all the wastes of Zion 
With her beauty once again. 


As thus they sang the song of Zion, 
Whiling past the hours of night, 
Bright a gleam of heavenly beauty 
Burst upon their wondering sight, 
Like a beam of living brightness, 
Flowing from the light divine, 
Quenching with its scintillations 
Night’s pale watch-fires as they shine! 





Stretching, like a path of mercy, 
O’er a bright and starry road, 
From a lost and guilty world 
To the blazing throne of God, 
While a million seraph voices 
Trilled a sweet, harmonious lay, 
Till the starry gems stood trembling 
On their high and shining way— 


Rolling like a peal of thunder, 
Pealing like a silver chime, 
Thus the echoes of salvation 
Struck our sin-polluted clime! 
**Glory to our heavenly Father, 
Glory to our God on high, 
Glory to earth’s great Messiah, 
Who has left the starry sky— 


Who has left the throne of heaven, 
With its bright, angelic throng, 
Who has left the glad hosanna 
Of a never-dying song, 
To redeem the lost and lowly, 
To restore the souls of men 
To the image of their Maker, 
To his boundless love again! 


Let Peace, like a mighty river, 
Wash the bleeding face of earth, 
Let good will o’er all creation, 
Hail the great Messiah’s birth!” 
Thus they sang and swiftly vanished 
In the star-bespangled plain, 
Leaving night and brooding silence 
To their calm, majestic reign. 


Now we ‘ll pray the Lord of glory, 
On each eve and dewy morn, 
That he may in grace and beauty 
In ten thousand hearts be born— 
Born to bring the great salvation, 
Born to spread the reign of peace, 
Born to bind all hearts in friendship, 
Born to bid all evil cease! 


++ Ge 


LITTLE NELL THAT DIED. 
BY R. J. WALCOTT. 


Tue shadows fall soft on the woodland, 
And the wind is all hushed on the lea, 

And I hear through the dim, dreaming twilight, 
My little Nell calling to me. 

In the morning of youth I loved her, 
The darling of my pride, 

But she sleeps ’neath the olden tree’s shadow, 
My little Nell that died. 


The twilight of life is descending, 

And my head is all hoary with years, 
Yet I seek out her grave in the gloaming, 
And moisten the turf with my tears. 
In the morning of youth I loved her, 

My little Nell that died, 
And now in the twilight descending, 
I look for my spirit bride. 
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Scripture Oubinet. 


Humanity in Heaven.— And one of the elders an- 
swered, saying unto me, What are these which are arrayed 
in white robes? and whence came they? And I said unto 
him, Sir, thou knowest. And he said unto me, These are 
they which came out of great tribulation, and have washed 
their robes and made them white in the blood of the Lamb. 
Therefore are they before the throne,” ete. Revelations 
vii, 13-15. 

There is one book, and but one, that presents to us 
humanity in heaven, and that is the Bible. This 
passage gives us @ vision of unnumbered multitudes 
of men who once traversed this earthly scene of sin 
and sorrow, now in the bright world of the good. It 
teaches three facts concerning them. 

I. THAT THEIR EARTHLY LIFE WAS DISTINGUISHED BY 
TRIAL. An “elder” in those high realms of blessed- 
ness—struck, it may be, with certain peculiarities in 
their appearance and worship—puts to John the in- 
terrogatory what they were, and whence they came, 
and the reply he receives is, that they had come out 
of great tribulation, etc. Tribulation is the common 
lot of humanity, and ever the discipline of the good. 
1. This should teack us contentment under our trials. 
“No temptation has happened unto us,” etc. 2. 
This should inspire us with magnanimity under our trials. 
These tribulations are useful. Like the gales of the 
mariner, they bear us away from scenes on which our 
heart is set. The darkest thunder-cloud terrifies but 
for an hour; it soon passes away, and leaves the air 
clearer and the heavens brighter than before. 

II. THaT THEIR CELESTIAL CIRCUMSTANCES ARE PRE- 
EMINENTLY GLORIOUS. Look at their appearance—em- 
ployment —companionship— blessedness. They are 
“in white robes,” emblems of purity and conquest; 
they are “before the throne”—a situation 6f high 
dignity in the divine empire; they “‘serve him day 
and night’’—indicating the entire consecration of 
their time and powers; “he that sitteth on the throne 
shall dwell among them ’’—they enjoy intimate com- 
munion with the Sovereign of all; ‘‘they hunger no 
more,”’ ete.—they are freed from evil and brought 
into the full enjoyment of all blessings. 

III. Tuar THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE EARTHLY 
AND HEAVENLY CONDITION IS ATTRIBUTABLE TO CHRIST. 
They have washed their robes and made them white 
in the blood of the Lamb. Therefore are they before 
the throne. Three things are here implied—that they 
were originally polluted; that the death of Christ has 
a purifying influence; and that their cleansing by 
this influence had taken place when on earth. 

Ye modern Pharisees, who base your hope of heaven 
upon your own works; ye children of superstition 





and priestly imposition, who anticipate heaven be- 
cause of your connection with the ceremonies of cer- 
tain Churches; ye thoughtless worldlings, who ground 
your expectation of happy futurity on the mercy 
of the everlasting Father: mark well the therefore 
of the text. Why is this “great multitude, which 
no man could number,” in heaven? Because they 
were great patriots who had battled for their coun- 
try’s. political weal? or philanthropists, who had 
made sacrifices for the improvement and elevation of 
their race? or eminent seers, who, standing on the 
mount of prophecy, pointed their generation to glori- 
ous events that were marching on? or sages, who ex- 
plored vast regions of truth, and propounded dis- 
coveries that helped on humanity in its career of 
intelligence and civilization? or men, who preached 
eloquently, prayed earnestly, and lived, morally? 
No, no; and again no, All these things are good, 
and in heaven they will have their reward. But 
Christ is the reason of men’s heaven. Every human 
spirit traces its heaven up to Christ. Therefore aro 
they, etc. 


CoMPLAINING OF PreEsENT TRovuBLE.—‘‘ Wherefore 
have ye made us to come tip out of Egypt, to bring us in 
unto thie evil place? It is no place of seed, or of figs, 
or of vines, or of pomegranates; neither is there any wa- 
ter to drink.”” Num. xz, 5. 

Mr. Cecil, riding one day with a friend in a very 
windy day, the dust being very troublesome, his com- 
panion wished that they could ride in the fields, where 
they would be free from dust; and this wish he re- 
peated more than once while on the road. At length 
they reach the fields, when the flies so teased his 
friend’s horse, that he could scarcely keep his seat on 
the saddle. On his bitterly complaining, ‘‘ Ah! sir,” 
said Mr. Cecil, “‘when you were in the road the dust 
was your only trouble, and all your anxiety was to 
get into the fields; you forgot that the fly was there. 
Now this is a true picture of human life, and you will 
find it so in all the changes you make in future, We 
know the trials of our present situation, but the next 
will have trials, and perhaps worse, though they may 
be of a different kind.” 


Greepy or Garn.—“ So are the ways of every one that 
ie greedy of gain; which taketh away the life of the own- 
ers thereof.” Prov. i, 19. 

The words rendered “ greedy of gain,” denote one 
who cuts or clips off every scrap of money he possibly 
can. In the times of Abraham and Moses, says Mr. 
Burder, and long after, they used to weigh their sil- 
ver, and, no doubt, to cut and clip off pieces of it, to 
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make weight in their dealings with each other, as is 
practiced by some nations, particularly the Chinese, 
to this day. 


Tur MERCHANDISE OF THE TABLE AND OF THE SHELF.— 
“< The merchandise of it ie better than the merchandise of 
silver, and the gain thereof than fine gold.” Proverbs 
ttt, 14. 

Mr. John Eliot was once on a visit to a merchant, 
and finding him in his counting-house, where he saw 
books of business on the table, and all his books of 
devotion on the shelf, he said to him, “Sir, here is 
earth on the table, and heaven on the shelf. Pray 
do n’t think so much of the table as altogether to 
forget the shelf.” 


ScaTreRtnG, aND YET INcREASING.—** There is that 
scattereth, and yet increaseth.” Prov. xi, 24. 

Blessed is the man who has come to comprehend 
the luxury of giving. ‘‘ When I consider my earthly- 
mindednese,” says Mr. Brown, of Haddington, Eng- 
land, ‘‘I admire the almighty grace of God, in so 
disposing my heart, that it has been my care rather 
to manage frugally what God provided for me, than 
greedily to grasp at more. I have looked upon it 
also as a gracious overruling of my mind, that though 
I have often grudged paying a penny or two for a 
trifle, the Lord hath enabled me cheerfully to bestow 
as many pounds for pious purposes; and, owing to a 
kind Providence, my wealth, instead of being dimin- 
. ished, by this means is much increased. From expe- 
rience, I can testify, that liberality to the Lord is 
one of the most effectual means of making one rich: 
‘There is that scattereth, and yet increaseth; and 
there is that withholdeth more than is meet, but it 
tendeth to poverty.’ ”’ 


SPEAKING WITH THE Fret.—“‘ He speaketh with his 
feet; he teacheth with his fingers.” Prov. vi, 13. 

This singular passage, like many others, finds illus- 
tration in the habits and customs of the orientals. 
‘‘Speaketh with his feet.’’ It should be remembered 
that when people are in their houses they do not wear 
sandals; consequently, their feet and toes are exposed. 
When guests wish to speak with each other, so as not 
to be observed by the host, they convey their meaning 
by their feet and toes. Does a person wish to leave 
a room in company with another, he lifts up one of 
his feet; and should the other refuse, he also lifts up 
a foot, and then suddenly puts it down on the ground. 
“‘He teacheth with his fingers.” When merchants 
wish to make a bargain in the presence of others, 
without making known their terms, they sit on the 
ground, have a piece of cloth thrown over the lap, 
and then put each a hand under, and thus speak with 
the fingers! When the Brahmins convey religious 
mysteries to their disciples, they teach with their fin- 
gers, having the hands concealed in the folds of their 
robes. 


Tue Movrts or tHE Ricutrovs 4 WxiLi.—“ The 
mouth of a righteous man is a well of life: but violence 
covereth the mouth of the wicked.”” Prov. x, 11. 

The following aphorisms illustrate the significance 
of this text: “‘ The language of a holy man is like a 
well with good springs: thousands may be refreshed 
there.” 





| 


springs of the sea; though very strong, they are not 
sweet.” ‘‘ Violence covereth the mouth of the wick- 
ed.”” To cover the mouth is the sign of sorrow: thus, 
they who act violently will sooner or later reap the 
fruits thereof. They will have to cover their mouth 
in token of sorrow for the past, and in anticipation 
of the future. 


CasTING PEARLS BEFORE Swjne.—‘ Give not that 
which is holy unto the dogs, neither cast ye your pearls 
before swine, lest they trample them under their feet, and 
turn again and rend you.’’ Matt. vii, 6. 

Similar language is used to those who speak on 
subjects of a highly-sacred nature before people of 
gross minds, ‘ What, are silk tassels to be tied to 
the broom? Will you give a beautiful flower to a 
monkey? Who would cast rubies into a heap of rub- 
bish? What, are you giving ambrosia to a dog?” 


New Wine in New Borties.—“ Neither do men put 
new wine into old bottles: else the bottles break, and the 
wine runneth out, and the bottles perish: but they put new 
wine into new bottles, and both are preserved.” Matt. 
tx, 17. 

The eastern bottle, called turunthe, is made of the 
raw hide of an animal; consequently, when any fer- 
menting liquor is put into it, the skin being compara- 
tively green, distends itself to the swelling of the 
liquor. But should the bottle have been previously 
stretched by the same process, then it must burst if 
put to a d trial, b it can not yield to the 
new pressure of fermentation. 





EXaLTATION, OR THE BEADLE ON THE SprreE.—A bea- 
dle having occasion to mount to a considerable hight 
on a ladder for the purpose of examining the church 
spire, complained that the thought of his situation 
made him shudder, and that when he looked either to 
the earth below him, or to the clouds flying over his 
head, he was seized with giddiness and was afraid of 
falling. Gotthold heard this, and thought with him- 
self: we all attempt to climb aloft, and even when 
we have succeeded, find that we have only been climb- 
ing into danger. To him who has mounted as high 
as he can, nothing is left but to descend, perhaps to 
fall. Though unmolested by others, his own pride, 
the fatal giddiness of lofty heads, will bring him 
down. He, therefore, acts the most prudent part 
who, by humility, abases himself, and so prevents a 
fall. Exaltation, even in temporal matters, is full of 
danger. What wonder, then, that in spiritual and 


holy exercises he should incur the greatest peril who : 


has soared the highest and approached nearest to per- 
fection, in so far as that is attainable, in this imper- 
fect state! Were it not so, would Paul have needed 
sore temptations and messengers of Satan to keep 
him from being exalted above measure, through the 
abundance of the revelations given to him, and the 
arduous but successful discharge of his apostolic du- 
ties? 2 Cor. xii,7. This is the reason why the royal 
prophet says: By humbling me thou hast made me 
great. Ps. xviii, 35, Luth. vers. He intends to tell 
us that no one can be truly great and exalted, and 
feel secure in the possession of his advantages, unless 
God exalt and confirm him by humiliation. The first 
step to perfection is to know ourselves: the last step 


‘The words of a bad man are like the | is unconsciousness of our attainments. 
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Hotes and Queries. 


Mitton Nappine.—The critics from Horace onward 
say that Homer sometimes nods—“ Aliquando bonus 
dormitat Homerus’’—and they cite confirmatory in- 
stances of his drowsy lapses. Similar instances may 
be detected in Paradise Lost. Sometimes our great 
Milton is caught napping. 

The oft-ridiculed lines, in which he describes Adam 
and Eve as 

“The loveliest pair 
That ever since in love’s embraces met; 
Adam, the goodliest man of men since born 
His sons: the fairest of her daughters, Eve,” ¢év, 321, 


are but an imitation of a familiar Greek idiom; and 
those who charge the poet with a Hibernian confusion 
of father and son, mother and daughter, are them- 
selves the ones at fault. 


“Nor is it Homer nods, but they that dream.” 


A defense may likewise be set up of the passage 
describing the Satanidae in Pandemonium: 


** Millions that sfand in arms and longing wait 
The signal to ascend, sit lingering here 
Heaven's fugitives.” ti, 55. 


The phrase “to stand in arms” may, and probably 
should be taken simply of the military footing of the 
hosts of hell—the armed status rather than the bodily 
posture of the individual warriors. 

But what shall we say of the following passages, 
all descriptive of the same act of worship; in the first 
of which Adam is presented to us prostrate on the 
ground, in the second as standing to pray, and in the 
third as kneeling before his Maker? The poet must 
plead guilty here to a real case of napping. 


“They forthwith to the place 
Repairing where he judged them, prostrate fell 
Before him reverent; and both confess’d : 
Humbly their faults, and pardon begged, with tears 
Watering the ground.” a, 1098, 


‘Thus they in lowliest plight, repentant, stood 
Praying, for from the mercy-seat above 
Prevenient grace descending had remov'd 
The stony from their hearts, and made new flesh 
Regenerate grow instead.” wi, 1. 


(Adam encourages Eve to faith.) 


“ For since I sought 
By prayer th’ offended Deity to appease, 
Kneel'd and before him humbled all my heart, 
Methought I saw him placable and mild, 
Bending his ear.” zi, 148, 
W's. 
Erroneous PuncruaTion anp Accent.——The second 
stanza of hymn 799, Methodist Hymn-Book, reads 
as follows: 
“Thy ransom’d servant, I 
Restore to thee thine own; . 
And from this moment live or die, 
To serve my God alone.” 


With the present punctuation no person can under- 
stand the last couplet, for the satisfactory reason. that 


Vor. XIX.—16 
* 





it means nothing. fhe comma at the end of the 
third line allows no alternative than to consider the 
words “live or die” in the subjunctive mode, and 
equivalent to “whether I live or die;”’ just as in the 
oft-quoted words attributed to John Adams: “ Sink 
or ewim, survive or perish, I am with the Declaration.” 
But with this construction, the infinitive “to serve,” 
which ought to be complementary to some preceding 
word, is left without connection. The stanza is an 
awkward one at the best; but Charles Wesley goner- 
ally had some meaning in his hymns; and by a cor- 
rection of the punctuation we may make a passable 
sense in this stanza: 


* And, from this moment, live or die 
To serve my God alone.” 


This change puts the words “ live or die” in the in- 
dicative mode, and in the same construction as the 
word “restore ;’? which was evidently the intention of 
Mr. Wesley. I am not sure, however, but that the 
preferable correction would be to leave the third verse 
as it now stands, in the subjunctive mode, and leave 
the last verse in the indicative mode, thus: 


“ T serve my God alone,” 


Another of Charles Wesley’s hymns has an unfor- 
tunate error in the accent: 


“ Increase our faith, confirm our hope, 
And perfect us in love.” —Hymn 700. 


In a large class of words in our language, in which 
the verb and the substantive, or adjective, are spelled 
alike, a distinction is effected between them by the 
accent; as for example, des’ert, desert’; rec’ord, re- 
cord’; aug’ust, august’; min’ute, minute’; and per’- 
fect, perfect’. This needful distinction is lost in the 
couplet above; the accent is that of the adjective, 
while the sense is that of the verb. The proper cor- 
rection is made by a simple transposition of two 
words: 
And us perfect’ in love. W's. 

In tHE Mipst or LiFe WE ARE IN DeatH.—The 
original of this expression was a Latin chant by St. 
Notker, a monk of St. Gall, in the ninth century: 


“In media vita 
In morte sumus,” etc. 


It was imitated in a German hymn which formed a 
part of the burial-service in the thirteenth century, 
and was then used also as a battle-song. Luther 
added to it several stanzas: from the continent it 
passed over into England, and a remnant of it still 
exists in the Liturgy of the Episcopal Church—a 
remnant, the familiarity and the value of which to 
the English mind are pleasantly illustrated by the 
fact, that Robert Hall once sought for it in the Bible 
as the text of a sermon. So venerable does a Chris- 
tian hymn become which has lived a thousand years. 
Bibliotheca Sacra, Jan., 1859. 
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Grass-Wipow—AnorTHeR So.tvution.—One of your 
correspondents queries why those ladies, whose hus- 
bands have forsaken them, are called ‘‘ grass- widows.” 
I submit the following: The word “ grass”’ is a cor- 
ruption of the Latin word quasi—as sf, used in law to 
designate the persons in question. This word, com- 
ing into use among those who did not understand its 
proper meaning, was soon shortened into quas, which 
was at length further changed by an easy corruption 
into “grass.”” It denotes the condition of one who 
is not really a widow, but is “‘as if” awidow. Quasi, 
quas, grass-widow, as if a widow. J. F. G. 


So.urion oF THE MaTHEMATICAL PROBLEM PUBLISHED 
x Fesrvary.—“Given (x*--xy-+-y*)+(x+y)}—14, 
and (x*—xy-+-y*)-+-(x—y = 18, to find x andy.” This 
problem is found in several elementary algebras, and 
presents no difficulties after once starting right. One 
or two hints will be sufficient. Divide either equa- 
tion by the other, clear the result of fractions, consol- 
idate and 2x3—16y*, or x==2y, which value for x sub- 
stituted in either equation gives y=6 and x—12. 

W. H. Y. 

A Souvrtron sy a Lapy.— 
x*-xy+y? 

“shy ae (1.) 
erate ITI2 19 (2.) 


"4 
= a =a (3) dividing (1) by (2.) 
18 (x3—y?)—14(x*+4-y*) (4) clearing of fractions. 
4x3—32y3 (5) transposing. 
x3—8y3 (6) dividing by 4. 
x=2y (7) extracting cube root. 
Now substituting 2y for x in equation first, (1) it be- 


comes 4y*-}-2y?-4-y? 
een 4 (8 
2y+y a bs 
z =14 (9) by reducing. 


Ty=42 (10) 
y=6 
In equation (7) x==2y=12. 
Therefore we have x=12 and y=6. 
8.R. M. 

Ayotuer Souvtion sy a Lapy.—The following is a 
solution of the “mathematical problem” in the Feb- 
ruary number of the Repository. The equations are 
homogeneous, therefore assume x=vy. Substitute 
this value of x in the first equation, and the operation 
is as follows. The eye 3 stand thus: 








x?-}-xy+-y? Sate 
—{= 14 (1 6 (2 

= (1) (2) 

Now substitute the a et value of x==vy in 

uation (1) viy*--vy?+y* 
« vy wy ——~14; factoring, 

1 

ae = 14; dividing a at the left mem- 
ber of this equation by y, . = 2. 14. From 
which, by ao? of fractions and transposing, we 


14v-+-14 i 
get I~ yy 1° Pursuing a similar method with 


18v— 
equation (2,) we get y= aap Placing these val- 





18v—18 _ 
ues of y equal to each other we have ——— i 
l4v+14 9v—9 Tv-+-7 
= vv Fi} divide by 2, and {~~ +1 vepv-b1' clear 
of fractions, and 9vi3—9—7v3-+-7; transpose and 2v3= 
16, vi=8, v=2. Hence from x—vy, we get x=2y. 
Substitute in (1) and = ~ ce rg or Ty2=42y 
or y=6, hence x—=2y—12. M. E. W. 
N. B. Answers to this problem were received also 
from H. F. F.; J.C. H., Ravenna, 0.; L. H., Sharon 
Springs, N. Y.; F. W. H., Hamilton, 0.; Wm. A. H. 
and A. J. H., Indianapolis, Ia.; J. N. L., Eaton, 0.; 
8. P., Chatham, N. J.; J. H. G., Nelsonville, 0.; J. 
G., Edinboro, Penn.; J. F. M’M., St. Paul, Minn.; 
B. D., Barnesville; J. W. D., N. Y. Mills, N. Y.; B. 
L. C., Mt. Pleasant, Iowa; D., Circleville, O.; H. M. 
P., Delaware, 0.; J. H. L., Letart, 0.; A Reader, 
Geneva, N. Y.; W. C. H., Meadville, Penn.; and A. 
T. F., Lebanon, Il. 


Tue Sun AND THE EartH.—The sun illuminates 
more than half the earth’s surface at the same time 
from the following causes: 1. The sun is larger; and 
hence its rays moving in right lines will pass farther 
around the earth, so to speak, than if the bodies were 
of the same size. This may be readily seen by draw- 
ing common tangent lines to two unequal circles: that 
part of the smaller circle, included between the tan- 
gents next toward the larger circle, will be greater 
than the part included between those lines in the op- 
posite side. The excess of illuminated surface above 
a hemisphere from this cause, is found by a simple 
trigonometrical calculation to be a zone whose base 
is a great circle, and whose breadth is about 16’. 2. 
Refraction has the effect to bend down upon the earth 
rays which would otherwise pass beyond it. The 
amount of refraction at the horizon is 34’. Hence 
we have from this cause an additional illuminated 
zone contiguous to the other and measuring in breadth 
34’, Those are all the causes that operate to make 
the sun itself visible on more than haif the earth at 
one time, and their aggregate effect extends to a zone 
about fifty miles in breadth; but if twilight is to be 
considered, we shall have to add still another zone 
of 18° of partially illuminated surface. W.H. Y. 

N. B. Answers to this question were also received 
from B. W. 8., Aurora, Ia.; L. D. C., Bainbridge, Ia.; 
and 8. A. C., Jasper county, Ia. 





Minor Queries.—In the department of “ Notes 
and Queries,” February number, H. B. H., in his ex- 
planation of LL. D., says “the two L’s, the two S’s.”’ 
Query. Why does the apostrophe occur before the 
final s? 8. M. E. 


Stare on the Moon’s Disc.—In viewing the fixed stars 
through a powerful telescope, if they pass behind the 
moon, or, rather, if the moon comes between us and 
them, their images will appear for a moment on the 
moon’s disc when the star would seem to be behind 
it. Why is this? L. D.C. 


The Momentum of Projectiles Ascending and Descend- 
ing.—Will a rifle-ball, shot perpendicularly upward, 
reach the earth with the same momentum with which 
it left the rifle?’ If it loses, how much? B. W.S. 


* 
bd 
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Sirsebourd for Children. 


GRANDMA’S BROTHER, DANIEL PLATT. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


‘ See here, Annie, are we really going?”’ and Grace 
Lester leaned breathless over the banister as she 
asked the question of her sister, who was mounting 
the stairs. 

« Yes, we are truly, Grace; for I heard mamma say 
to papa, while he was putting on his overcoat, ‘So it ’s 
really decided, is it, Charles?’ and he said, ‘ Wall, I 
s’pose ’t is,’ in his hurried way, you know. So it’s 
all settled; we ’re actually going, Gracel’’ 

“<0, goody, goody, goody!” shouted the two girls 
simultaneously, and then they clapped their hands 
and executed the most marvelous gyrations on one 
foot, in their exuberance of delight; just as I love to 
see little girls do in some of those bright moments of 
anticipated enjoyment which glance like the wings 
of bright-hued birds across the soberer tones of their 
lives. 

I believe, dear children, that God, our Father’s 
voice, says to the heart of every child which he has 
created, “‘ Be glad, and free, and happy! Take with 
grateful, rejoicing hearts, 0, little lambs of my flock, 
the sunshine which I give you, the green fields which 
I spread, and the beautiful flowers which I sprinkle 
about you, and in my gifts learn to love me!” 

Grace and Annie Lester were sisters, and there was 
not two years’ difference in their ages. Their parents 
lived in the suburbs of a large city, in that plain, 
substantial sort of way which secured all the com- 
forts of life to their children. 

Grace and Annie were the youngest and only girls 
of the family, for their four brothers were all older 
than themselves. They were bright, healthful, merry- 
hearted children, full of frolic and mischief, and they 
made more light and happiness in their home than a 
flock of singing birds could have done. 

Grandma Platt— Mrs. Lester’s mother—was a 
great favorite with the children. She lived in a large, 
grayish-brown, old farm-house in the country, which 
remembered, in its silence, the bullets of the Revolu- 
tion; and the children were never quite so happy as 
during the summer visits they made at grandma’s. 

The long swells of meadow land, sprinkled with 
clover and daisies, stretched away from the front of 
the house, and at the back stood the orchard, with its 
great swing, and the gold and red apples blinking 
through the thick frilling of the gnerled old branches. 
Then what manifold sights and’ sounds were round 
that old farm-house—there were the speckled chickens 
to be fed; there was the calf, with its large shy eyes 
and snowy.breast; there was the horse, that knew 
the turnpike corner as well as his driver; and far off 
on the hills were the lambs, sprinkling the grass like 
white gravestones. 0, it was no wonder that the little 
girls, Grace and Annie Lester, carried a great, 
precious storehouse of memories locked away up in 
their hearts every time the old, yellow stage carried 





them away from the front door of grandmother 
Platt’s. 

But in the summer that made Grace’s thirteenth, 
Mr. Lester was suddenly summoned west on some 
business, and as his wife had a brother residing in 
Illinois, whom she had not.seen for several years, it 
was agreed that she should accompany him. 

Then a long consultation was held by the parents, 
respecting the disposal of the girls for the summer, 
the only objection to sending them from home being 
their removal from school in the middle of the term; 
but as they both positively pledged themselves to 
continue their studies at grandma’s, it was settled 
that they should go; and the children received the 
information with manifold pantomimes and gyrations 
of delight, and in two days more the great green 
trunk was packed, and the two girls had kissed father 
and mother, and brothers, a score of farewells, and, 
full of joyous anticipations, were on their way to the 
moss-roofed gray house, set down betwixt the orchard 
and the meadows. 

‘0, grandma, grandma, what is this?’”’ The sis- 
ters cried out the question simultaneously, as Annie 
held up the small, round, red moroeco case, which 
she had just found in the old bureau drawer in the 
sitting-room, which the old lady had given them 
leave to examine that afternoon. Grace’s brown 
head and Annie’s flaxen one had been bowed over 
this drawer in wonder and curiosity for the last half 
hour, for it contained a record of the fashions of more 
than forty years ago. 

It would have done you good to see them trying on 
the long, square capes, and deep embroidered lace 
collars, amid loud exclamations and intermittent 
leaps of laughter; or strutting about the room in 
muslin caps, whose wide, white borders, fairly covered 
their eyes. 

Grandma Platt sat in her rocking-chair in one cor- 
ner of the room, knitting a »lue stocking, and listen- 
ing with her own kind, indulgent smile to the sweet 
merriment of her granddaughters. 

A pleasant picture was the old woman to look upon 
that summer afternoon, in her deep-bowed silver 
spectacles, her white, loose gown, and black silk 
apron, with the bands of shining gray hair parted 
smoothly from her forehead, and rolled under her 
snowy cap. 

She looked up through her spectacles, as the girls 
asked the eager question. “0, that’s Dan, my 
brother Daniel,” and a tone of sad remembrance 
wavered through the voice of grandmother Platt. 

“0, let us see it, do now, grandmother,” cried 
Annie, and she ran up to the old lady, and placed the 
case in her lap. The latter touched the smalk clasps, 
and the cover flew back, while the girls pressed up 
close to her, and gazed over her shoulder. There it 
lay on the white satin lining, grown yellow with age, 
that large gold locket, containing a miniature of a 
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young man, in the blue coat and red neckerchief of 
half a century ago. 

He had a fine, manly face, with deep-blue eyes and 
a pleasant mouth, which you felt at once could drop 
into a sweet smile, though the lips lying firmly closed 
together indicated a good deal of resolution of char- 
acter. The short, thick hair was combed directly 
over the forehead, in the fashion of those days, thus 
obscuring, to a great.degree, the brow that you fan- 
cied fulfilled the promise of the eyes and mouth. “0, 
grandma, what a pleasant face! do tell us something 
about him,” said Grace, sliding her small hand into 
her grandmother’s. 

“He was my only brother; and it’s forty-seven 
years since I looked on his dear face for the last time. 
Poor, poor Dan!” said the old woman, gazing mourn- 
fully on the picture, and then wiping her eyes with 
the corner of her apron. 

‘Tt don’t seem but yesterday’’—she went on talking 
more to herself than the girls—“ since I saw his bright, 
handsome face in the old barn door yonder, a callin’ 
to me to run over and see him thrash the wheat, or 
pokin’ out gist like a picter set in a green frame, from 
the boughs o’ the old cherry-tree, when every one hung 
thick with the red fruit, as a winter night with stars. 

«0, but those were good old days, and a braver, 
smarter, handsomer boy could n’t be found in the 
whole country side than my brother, Daniel Platt.’ 

The girls had no need now to urge their grand- 
mother to go on, for the old memories rose out of the 
country of her youth, and passed, in fresh living 
beauty, through the open rooms of her soul. 

** He was such a free-hearted, generous fellow, al’ays 
full of life and spirits, and he’d scare away a flock 
0’ gloomy feelin’s as a west wind and a risin’ sun will 
a heap o’ night clouds. 

“‘ There was nobody that could come up to him for 
cuttin’ hay, or drivin’ a skittish horse, or shakin’ 
trees, or pickin’ up nuts—O, Dan, Dan, how many 
good times we ’ve had together up in the old wood- 
land, or down in the orchard!’ and here the old lady 
quite broke down; she put her hands over her eyes, 
and the tears streamed through her fingers—tears for 
him who had been “dust of the grave’ so many, 
many years. 

The girls had dropped down at the old lady’s feet, 
and their young faces were full of sympathetic sor- 
row; and the sunshine of that still June afternoon 
came through the window and dropped its golden mist 
through their hair, and the wind stirred the branches 
of the maple-tree, and the shadows went sorrowfally 
to and fro over the bowed head of grandmother Platt. 

At last the old woman removed her hands, and re- 
sumed: ‘‘ No wonder we were all so fond and proud of 
him. Mother never lifted up her eyes after that day.” 

‘ After what day, grandma?” 

‘*The day the news came, children. You see he 
was only twenty-two when he went to the war.” 

** But what news, grandma?” 

‘* That he was shot on the field of battle, right in 
the side, and he never spoke arter it.”’ 

‘0, grandma!” and here the round tears leaped 
out of Grace’s blue eyes. 

‘* Did he have that'picture taken for you before he 
went?” 





“Yes, but I did n’t see it till arter he was gone, 
and the old pang still comes across my heart when I 
remember that last night. 

“You see, children, it was late in the fall, and we 
had company that evening. There was deacon Myers 
and his wife, and daughter Jane, had dropped in, and 
one or two other neighbors, to talk over the. chances 
o’ Great Britain’s beatin’ us. I knew that Dan had 
decided, a few days afore, to join the company that 
was bein’ raised in the village, and I ’d cried myself 
to sleep about it; but I was a wild, harum-scarum 
thing at that time, and trouble al’ays rolled off my 
spirits like a mist afore a May sunrise. 

‘‘Our company had all dropped in kinder unex- 
pected, and mother was in a real flurry cas she had n’t 
much o’ any thing to offer ’em. 

“‘T remember I ’d just brought into the front room 
a plate o’ doughnuts and a pitcher o’ new cider, and 
father was a crackin’ butternuts on a great flat iron, 
in one corner. ‘Now, Rachel,’ whispered mother, 
‘it ’s as light as day outside; you jest take the clothes- 
pin basket and see if you can’t hunt up a couple o’ 
dozen or so of sheepnoses in the orchard. They ’ll 
make things go off a little more scruptious; and I 
never was quite so caught in my life; but them shirts 
o’ Dan’s has kept me from bakin’ all the week.’ 

‘So I got the basket and started out; but I’d just 
got on the back porch, when Dan’s voice called out, 
‘Halloa, Rachel!’ and he came round the corner o’ 
the honse. 

**T remember just as well that night as though it 
was yesterday. The frost lay like beaten silver on 
the grass, and the moonlight as clear as day in every 
crevice and corner, and the stars covered the sky all 
over like our great south medder, when it ’s sprinkled 
with daisies every spring. 

“«Why, Dan, I thought you was down town with 
your company,’ sez I. 

¢¢ Well, I have been, Rachel; but see here, I want 
to talk with you a spell.’ 

“*T can’t stop now, for we ’ve got a host of com- 
pany inside, and mother’s sent me down to the or- 
chard arter some apples.’ 

«Never mind the apples now, Rachel. I want 
you to give me a lock o’ your hair, jest that little 
curl that’s al’ays dancin’ over your ear.’ 

‘¢T ll see about it to-morrow, Dan. Go into the 
house now, and see the folks, for I must get the ap- 
ples in a hurry.’ 

“¢¢0, you do n’t know what may happen to-mor- 
row,’ he said soberly, without heedin’ the last part o’ 
my speech. 

*¢¢ You see here, Dan,’ sez I, ‘an’t you too bad to 
keep me waitin’ with all them folks in the parlor? 
It’s just one o’ your notions, and I can’t go away 
up stairs to hunt up my scissors.’ 

‘¢Well, Rachel, if you do n’t give me that curl 
now, I dare say you ’ll be sorry for it afore long.’ 

‘¢ Somehow it kinder irritated me to have him say 
this—maybe ’t was cas I felt bad to think of his goin’, 
and maybe I thought he used the words as a little 
threat; any how I answered with a toss of my head, 
‘0 now, Daniel Platt, do n’t you want to scare me! 
You shall have the curl to-morrow, so I can’t stand 
parleyin’ here any longer,’ and I moved off. 
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“ He followed me a few steps, and suddenly caught 
hold of me, and drew me up close to him: ‘ Kiss me, 
Rachel, and say you love me, just this once,’ he said. 

“This took me quite by surprise, for it was n’t 
much like Dan to do so; and I put my arms round 
his neck and kissed his cheeks, and said, ‘ Yes, Dan, 
you dear, good-for-nothin’ old fellow, I do love you 
better than any thing in the world.’ ” 

Here grandmother Platt fairly broke down again 
and cried stilly a long time. 

‘‘T remember that he strained me to nis heart two 
or three times, and he said, ‘ God bless and take care 
of you al’ays, dear little sister Rachel!’ then all of a 
sudden he turned short off, and walked away. 

“T was in a kind of ’maze while I picked up the 
apples in the orchard, thinkin’ 0’ Dan’s strange con- 
duct; but I s’posed it was cos he was goin’ off so 
soon made him kinder tender toward us all; and when 
I got back to the house, mother fretted a little cos I 
had been so slow; and then with waitin’ on and jok- 
ing among the company forgot all about it. 

“But the next day somebody brought us a letter, 
and we found then that Dan and the rest had gone 
off the night afore to join the regiment. 

“ He axed all our forgiveness, but he said it was 
more ’n he could bear to say good-by to us all, so he ’d 
jest got his trunk privately conveyed off, and gone 
without saying a word! only he had his picter taken, 
and left it in a red morocco case on his table to com- 
fort me.”’ 

“0, do go on, grandma.” 

“Tt was the last I ever saw of Daniel, Annie. In 
less than three months he was where the moans of his 
broken-hearted mother could n’t reach him; but, 0, 
what a long remorse I laid up for myself that night!’ 

* Because you did n’t give him the curl?’’ 

“ Yes, Grace, it never looked pretty to me agin, 
and I cut it off, for the sight was more than I could 
bear; and then I ’ve had to carry all through life the 
thought that I refused Dan’s wish the last night I 
ever saw him—I tMat would have died for him.” 

“ But you did n’t know then, you did n’t mean to 
do wrong, grandma,” said the sympathetic Grace, 
trying to console the old woman. 

“ That ’s very true, child; but it ’s been a lesson to 
me all my days, and I hope you ’ll take it too.” 

“ What is it, grandma?” 

“ Never in the world to put off doin’ good when the 
chance comes for another time, cos you do n’t know what 
may happen.” 

“ We will remember it,’’ answered Grace and Annie, 
with hushed voices and solemn faces. 

“ They are all gone, father and mother and Daniel,” 
murmured the old woman, “and I am all that is left 
behind. But, blessed be God! I know they are all 
in the home that is being made ready for me too; that 
they wait for me among those golden vineyards, and 
by those sweet flowing fountains, and that I shall 
know them, and that we shall dwell together in our 
mansions not made with hands—not made with hands.” 

Grandmother Platt murmured over the sweet prom- 
ise while her dim eyes glanced upward, and the light 
of a faith, true and steadfast, shone through her tears, 
and seemed to the children’s gaze fairly to transmute 
them to diamonds. 








Tre Littte Cxip-GaTHEerer.—‘ Will you please 
give me a drink of water?” said a little boy at the 
door of one of our citizens, on a warm day. 

It was midday, and the weather was exceedingly 
warm. The door opened near the dining-room, and 
the dinner had just been placed upon the table. 

“Come in, my little fellow,” said the gentleman of 
the house, while he waited. 

“T thank you, sir, but I have some chips here, and 
would n’t like to leave them.” 

“ Bring them into the entry, and come in. Have 
you dined?” 

“No, sir,’’ said he, timidly; “nor I did n’t have 
any breakfast. Mother is sick, and I have been tend- 
ing her to-day. I have now just got some chips to 
make a fire with, and shall go home to make her some 
soup.” 

“Soup! Then you are a cook, too, eh?” 

“Yes, sir, I got some cold meat last night, and it 
will make her a good soup.” 

‘Come, my boy, sit down first and eat a rood die 
ner with us—you will feel better.” 

The boy laid his slouched hat in a corner, and, 
after some coaxing, seated himself and ate heartily. 
He said but little, and rose to go. 

“T am very thankful, sir,” said he, and a tear stood 
in the little fellow’s eye—‘ I wish I could pay you,” 
he stammered, “‘ but I am very poor and have n’t got 
any thing.”” He brushed the drop from his cheek, 
and turned to take his hat. But a smile played on 
his lips as he glanced at the chips, and added, “ O— 
I forgot—I have got two baskets of good clean chips 
here, and if you take one of them I shall get another. 
You have been very kind to me, and they will be so 
handy, ma’am,” said he, turning to the lady, “ for 
you to kindle your fire with. Shall I leave them?” 

“No, my good boy; keep them, and take this too,” 
said the gentleman, as he handed him some change. 
‘When you are in need of assistance come to me 
again.” 

The poor little fellow seemed almost alarmed at 
this—but with many thanks he departed for the 
dwelling of his sick mother. 

“ Beneath that ragged coat 
There throbs a faithful heart.” 

A Frexcu Boy.—A little French boy, in one of 
the Sabbath schools of Paris, was asked by his 
teacher if there was any thing in the Bible about 
Sabbath schools. After a moment’s hesitation, the 
pupil replied that he would tell him the next Sunday. 

At the appointed hour the lad appeared, and from 
a document in hand clearly set forth three distinct 
propositions; namely, that the first Christian Sabbath 
school was held in the temple, at Jerusalem; that 
Christ himself ‘was the first Sabbath school teacher, 
and that he had for his pupils the Jewish doctors of 
the law, of whom he asked and answered questions, 
which greatly astonished these teachers in Israel. 

A. W. 

A noy’s capacity may be dulled by too great 
strictness in correcting him. This at first gives him 
despondency, then pain, then aversion to study; and 
what is worst of all, when he is afraid of every thing, 
he attempts nothing; for with his spirit he loses all 
his power.— Quintillian. 
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Stems, BRiterary, Scientific, and Religious. 


SamvgeL WILLIAMS, Esq.—This eminent layman of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church departed this life, 
at his residence, Mount Auburn, Cincinnati, Febru- 
ary 3d, in the seventy-third year of his age. Mr. 
Williams is widely known as the original projector of 
the Methodist Almanac, and also of the Ladies’ Re- 
pository. A good likeness of him, though not a very 
good engraving, appeared in the number for October, 
1849, accompanied by a biographical sketch from the 
pen of the editor. He was born in Carlisle, Penn., 
October 16, 1786. His parents, of Irish birth, were 
members of the Presbyterian Church, in which he 
was educated till his fourteenth year, when, in the 
year 1800, with his mother, he united with the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, in which he has remained a 
member for the last fifty-nine years. From 1815 to 
1845—a period of thirty years—he was chief clerk in 
the office of the Surveyor-General of public lands 
north-west of the Ohio river. In this office he ren- 
dered important service, in conducting the public 
land surveys in the great north-west. At the end of 
his thirty years’ public service he retired to private 
life. He was a man of high integrity, of unblem- 
ished morals, and of devout Christian life. His end 
was peace, and behind him he has left a blessed 
memory. 


Hon. Epwarp Everett.—A beautiful chromo-lith- 
ograph of this eminent scholar and orator has been 
issued by Messrs. Challen & Son, of Philadelphia. 
It is well worthy of possession and preservation. 


Deatu or tHE HistortaN Hattam.—Henry Hallam, 
the illustrious historian, died in London, January 
22d, at the age of eighty years. He was almost the 
last survivor of that illustrious band of prose writers 
whose works may be said to have reached the early 
part of the nineteenth century—the golden age of 
English literature. He was born about the year 1778, 
and was educated at Eton and Oxford, but since he 
left the University he has resided in London. He 
was one of the early contributors to the Edinburgh 
Review, and took an active part in the great move- 
ment for the abolition of the slave-trade. He led so 
strictly the life of a scholar that very little has ever 
been heard of him, and consequently next to nothing 
is known of his personal history, except as an author. 
In the year 1818 Hallam published his first work, 
which gained him at once a high literary reputation, 
the View of the State of Europe during the Middle 
Ages. Nine years afterward he published his Consti- 
tutional History of England from the death of Henry 
VII to the death of George II. His next and last 
work was his Introduction to the Literary History of 
Europe during the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seven- 
teenth Centuries—and it was in the Introduction to 
this work that he makes the touching allusion to the 
great calamity which had overtaken him in the loss 
of his remarkable son, who had more than fulfilled 
the brilliant promise of his boyhood, and whom Ten- 


| nyson has rendered immortal by his lament in that 
noble poem, Jn Memoriam. 


Ar a late session of the Missouri conference of the 
Methodist Church South, a gentleman was admitted 
on trial, in the traveling connection, who was the 
owner of a neat, sleek little negro boy, about eight 
years of age. Being in need of an increase of his 
library, and a general outfit for the pastoral work, 
this pious minisier of Him who said, “Suffer little 
children to come unto me, and forbid them not,” or- 
dered the sale of this piece of property, which was in 
due time accomplished, for the snug sum of $500, and 
the little fellow torn forever from the embrace of his 
heart-broken mother. Who longer doubts that this 
Church is preéminently conservative, being “ neither 
pro-slavery nor antislavery?” 

Should the facts involved in this statement be 
called in question, says the Central Christian Advo- 
cate, we are prepared to substantiate them at any 
time. 


Hven Mitier’s Monument.—The foundation stone 
of the monument to Hugh Miller was laid at Cro- 
marty, the birthplace of the eminent geologist and 
author, in December last. The monument will con- 
sist of a pillar fifty feet high, surmounted by a statue 
of Mr. Miller; the base is to be of old red sandstone 
taken from the quarry which was the first scene of 
Miller’s geological researches. The inscription will 
be engraved on the base: ‘‘In commemoration of the 
genius and the literary and scientific eminence of 
Hugh Miller, this monument is erected by his coun- 
trymen. He was born at Cromarty, 10th of October, 
1802, and died 24th December, 1856.” 


EnpvurinG Perrumes.—Among the curiosities shown 
at Alnwick Castle, in England, is a vase taken from 
an Egyptian catacomb, and which contains a mixture 
of resins, that send forth an agreeable odor, although 
said to be three thousand years old. 

The mosque of Omar, in Constantinople, is highly 
perfumed with musk, which was mixed with the mor- 
tar in its walls during the time of their erection sev- 
eral hundred years ago. 


PRESERVATION OF InsEcTS.—Insect collectors will 
find the following method of killing the insects they 
wish to preserve one of the most convenient of any 
they have ever tried. Dissolve as much cyanide of 
potash in a small vial of water as it will hold in solution, 
and keep it tightly corked, and it will always remain 
in good order for use. When you catch a fly, moth, or 
insect of any kind, or a beautiful butterfly that would 
be injured in fluttering, dip a needle point in the so- 
lution and prick your captive just under the wing or 
into the vital parts of the body, and see how quick 
and calmly it will lie down and die. Some large 
or hard-to-kill insects may require more than one 
stab to make them die peaceably. This solution is 
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used by scientific entomologists in making their col- 
lections. 


Liesie’s OPINION OF BreER aS Foop.—According to 
chemical investigations by Professor Liebig, beer is 
worthless for food, so far as the blood is affected; it 
is of value only to support respiration and to supply 
warmth. The nitrogenous portion of the barley be- 
comes soluble in brewing, passes off in the sweet beer, 
and is separated partly by boiling and partly by fer- 
mentation, or lees. Beer serves to make people fat 
when they are thin in flesh; it has the same effect as 
starch in bread. It has its value in supplying warmth, 
but not in the formation of blood. It has its use also 
as a means of enjoyment and as a stimulant to the 
nerves. Chemically, the use of meat may be recom- 
mended with bread instead of beer. 


Racs.—The importation of rags for the purpose of 
paper-making is a great deal more extensive than 
most persons would imagine. During the year 1857 
we imported 44,582,080 pounds, valued at $1,448,125, 
and making 69,461 bales; 35,591 bales wero from 
Italy, and more than one-third are entirely linen, the 
rest being a mixture of linen and cotton. About two 
thousand bales were also imported from the free cities 
of Hamburg and Bremen. France prohibits the ex- 
portation of rags, and so does Rome; the few which 
we get from Ancona—a Roman province—being by 
special permission on payment of large fees. Prussia 
and Germany generally impose so high an export 
duty on rags as to stop the trade entirely. The ex- 
ports from Alexandria and Smyrna are chiefly col- 
lected in Asia Minor by agents having license from 
the government, and the domestic demand must be 
supplied before any can be exported. It is the same 
with Trieste, where only the surplus is allowed to 
come away. The Trieste rags are collected all over 
Hungary. We are informed that New York and 
Boston receive the largest quantity, and the place 
that ships the most is Leghora, in Italy. 


Tae New Metat.—Aluminum is much used for 
jewelry—especially bracelets, pins, and combs; in 
cabinet-making it is excellent for inlaid work; its 
lightness renders it extremely convenient for pencil- 
holders, thimbles, seals, small statues, medallions, 
vases, and the like; for spectacles, as it does not 
blacken the skin like silver. But one of its most 
useful applications consists in using it for reflectors 
of gas lamps, since it resists the effects of sulphurous 
emanations, which silver and brass do not. 


Boron.—The researches of M. St. Claire-Deville 
upon boron, made in codperation with Wohler, are 
among the most remarkable of recent chemical inqui- 
ries. Boron is a substance classed between silicon 
and carbon, yet with the anomaly that it is not erys- 
tallizable, as these two are. But the researches in 
question prove it to be producible under three poly- 
morphie forms, and crystallizable. Specimens have 
been produced, of various colors, from honey-yellow 
to garnet-red, the crystals in some instances being 
perfectly limpid and transparent. One kind, distin- 
guished as adamantine boron, is formed by a combi- 
nation of aluminum with boric acid, and possesses 
most remarkable properties. It is harder than dia- 





mond. Boron-powder will cut and drill rubies, and 
even the diamond itself, with more facility than dia- 
mond-powder. This fact will be a surprise to many; 
and though at present a fact in its infancy, it involves 
important consequences in art and science. Deville 
and Wohler incline to the belief that the diamond is 
dimorphous, and susceptible, in as yet unknown con- 
ditions, of assuming the form of boron. In one re- 
spect, boron corresponds with titanium—namely, that 
at a high temperature it absorbs azote, and azote only 
from the atmosphere, and will have nothing to do 
with the oxygen. 


EXPLORATIONS IN Brazit.—The Emperor of Brazil 
has commissioned a scientific expedition to explore 
the interior of his empire, and take note of its botany, 
mineralogy, geology, and zodlogy, as well as to de- 
termine latitudes by astronomical observations, from 
which important results are anticipated. The party 
are all native Brazilians, animated with a desire to 
show that their country is in earnest in its endeavors 
after knowledge and civilization. 


TELEGRAPHIC PLatEav.—Professor Trowbridge, in 
his report addressed to the superintendent of the 
United States Coast Survey, denies the existence of 
the plateau said to stretch along the bottom of the 
Atlantic from Newfoundland to Ireland, drawing his 
conclusions from two sets of soundings made in the 
most careful manner. He ascribes a general untrust- 
worthiness to the deep-sea soundings which were 
much talked about a year or two ago. He thinks it 
demonstrated that the friction of even a small line 
when a great length is run out, is sufficient to hold 
the lead in suspension, and that the true way would 
be to have the coil of line inclosed within the lead, 
so that the lead as it sinks shall not have to drag the 
line after it. This is a suggestion which perhaps 
may be turned to account by practical men. 


Gettinc Rip or Suoxe.—A plan has been invented 
for getting rid of the smoke of private houses, with- 
out alterations of the fireplace. An iron pedestal is 
erected in one of the upper rooms, into which the 
smoke from the chimneys is led, and there washed by 
numerous jets of water, with which it descends into 
a drain, and so is carried away without rising at all 
into the air. At the same time, the waste heat from 
the fires warms the room through the pedestal, and a 
supply of water may be kept hot for household uses. 


OprTicaL PHENOMENON.—lIt will be recollected that 
an assertion made by young Wise, the aeronaut, that, 
on one of his ascensions from this city, he could see 
the bottom of rivers, and discern the fishes sporting 
in the water, was received with much incredulity. 
The same fact, however, has been noted by other aero- 
nauts. Mr. H. M. Spencer, who recently ascended 
from Pittsfield, in this state, in his account of the ex- 
cursion, remarks, as a curious fact, that while passing 
over lakes, the lilies and other water-plants were dis- 
tinctly visible, even to their stems, in the water, when 
objects very much larger, on land, could not be dis- 
tinguished. 

Morion.—The common watch, it is said, beats or 
ticks 17,160 times an hour. This is 411,840 a day, 
and 160,424,460 for a year of 365 days and 6 hours. 
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Piterary 


Tae SERVANT AND HIS GENERATION. By F. J. Jobson, 
D. D. London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. 12me. 134 
pp.-—Our thanks are due to the author for a copy of 
this beautiful and eloquent tribute to Dr. Bunting. 
It consists of a discourse preached on the occasion 
of Dr. Bunting’s death, in Easterbrook Chapel, Brad- 
ford, Yorkshire, and also a sketch of his character 
and services. The sermon, founded on Acts xiii, 36, 
possesses peculiar pathos and beauty. The sketch isa 
noble tribute to departed worth. If not republished 
in this country it ought at least to have a wide circu- 
lation here. 


EXPERIENCE OF GERMAN PREACHERS. By Adam Mil- 
ler, M.D. Published for the author at the Western Book 
Concern. Wmo. 430 pp. $1.—Since our former notice 
this work has been given to the public, and has been 
received with universal commendation. It contains 
the experience of all the early German missionaries. 
There is such an honest simplicity in these narrations 
of Christian experience; such wonderful diversity in 
the midst of universal uniformity; such manifest and 
genuine leadings and workings of the Holy Spirit, 
that the reading of this book will do the soul of the 


“Christian good. It will beget a truer and higher ap- 


preciation of the German work among us. Again, 
we bespeak for the volume a wide circulation. Let it 
be scattered broad-cast among the people. 


Tue PRoMISE OF THE FaTHER; or, a Neglected Special- 
ity of the Last Days: addressed to the Clergy and Laity of 
all Christian Denominations. By Mrs. Phebe Palmer. 
Boston: H. V. Degen. 12mo. 421 pp. $1.—The idea 
sought to be developed in this work is the right, priv- 
ilege, and duty of woman to exercise her gifts for the 
edification of the Church, and to promote the salva- 
tion of men. Its assertion of these rights and duties 
is based upon the fact that woman is included in 
“the promise of the Father” of the divine baptism. 
The work is written in much the same style as the 
“Way of Holiness,” “‘ Faith and its Effects,” etc., by 
the same author. Mrs. Palmer has a marked indi- 
viduality, which is paramount in all her writings. 
The words “neglected speciality’? could be well 
spared from the title-page; nor do the complimentary 
letters to the author appear exactly in place in her 
own preface. 


Srreet Tuoverts. By Rev. H. M. Dexter. Boston: 
Crosby, Nichole & Co. 12mo. 216 pp.—There is a 
good deal of practical philosophy as well as some 
genuine life pictures in this volume. The author, 
whether on the street, in the post-office, at a store, or 
in the omnibus, has the peculiar faculty of picking 
from the chaff of conversation some kernels which 
served as germs of thought. These little incidents 
and shreds of conversation give variety and interest. 
They impart life and animation. They unfold nature 
in some of the almost endless phases in which it is 
exhibited in the city, and draw from the picture 





Hotices. 


moral lessons of the highest practical value. Our 
readers will not only find this an entertaining book 
in the truest sense of the word, but they will rise 
from its perusal with deeper convictions of the high 
and holy purposes of human life, and a deeper and 
broader sympathy with our fallen and suffering hu- 
manity. 


Curist1an Moras. By James Challen. Philadet- 
phia: Challen & Son. 1859. 16mo. 199 pp. 50 cte.— 
We have not found time to make a careful examina- 
tion of this book, and therefore can not speak of it 
definitely as we would like. The author says: ‘‘We 
assume that every thing embraced in moral ethics is 
found in the teachings of Christ, and embodied in the 
writings of the apostles and evangelists. But they 
are intermixed with promises and threatenings, with 
history and prophecy, with poetry and narrative, with 
ordinances and statutes, natural as life itself; but so 
mixed together in an irregular and unscientific form, 
that it is impossible for the ordinary reader to obtain 
a clear, just, and full apprehension of them. And, 
although the narrative or argument in which these 
precepts are found would be defective without them 
and lose all its value, yet it is by no means an unim- 
portant work to select and arrange under their appro- 
priate heads any part of the system, and thus, from 
the dismembered fragments, special precepts and 
general principles may be put in form. In this way 
the physical philosopher, the geologist, the botanist, 
the chemist observes the various facts, adduces their 
laws, and makes out a system from them.” 


Evrorean Lire, LEGEND, AND LANDSCAPE. 
artist. Philadelphia: Challen & Son. 1859. Large 
12mo. 154 pp. 175 cte.—What the style of this work 
lacks in that finish which marks the practiced hand, 
is amply atoned for by its naturalness and vivacity. 
The artist author saw things with his own eyes, con- 
veyed the actual impressions they made upon him to 
paper, and, in doing so, has made a book which will 
abundantly pay perusal. 


By an 


Casinet Des Fies; or, Reereative Readings arranged 
for the Express Use of Students in French. By Georges 
Gerard, A. M. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cin- 
cinnati: Mallory, Rickey & Co. 12mo. 330 pp.—The 
object of the author was to produce a French reading- 
book peculiarly adapted to the wants of American 
society. He says that, after an experience of many 
years, he ia convinced that such works as the Adven- 
tures of Telemachus and the History of Charles the 
Twelfth—despite their incontestable beauty of style 
and richness of material—are too difficult for begin- 
ners even of mature age. Another objection to them 
is that, consisting of a continuous narrative, they dis- 
courage many students. On the other hand, a book 
of fables is too narrow in its scope and too abrupt in 
its transitions. The author has attempted the mean. 
He has chosen the Fairy Tales of Charles Perrault 
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and Madame de Beaumont, thus furnishing an easy 
and attractive literature for the student. 


A New Practican axp Easy Metuop or LEaRNING 
THE GerMAN LancuaGr. By F. Ahn. New York; D. 
Appleton & Co.—The fact that this is the first Amer- 
ican, from the eighth London edition, is presumptive 
proof of its excellence. The method adopted by the 
author is expressed in the pertinent precept: ‘Learn 
a foreign language as you learned your mother 
tongue.” 


TRAVELS AND DiscoVERIES IN NoRTH AND CENTRAL 
Arnica. Being a Journal of an Expedition undertaken 
under the auspices of H. B. M.’e Government, in the 
years 1849-1855. By Henry Barth, Ph. D., D.C. L. 
In three volumes. Vol. III. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, Cincinnati; Robert Clarke & Co.—This great 
work is at length completed. Dr. Barth, who combines 
Yankee tact, energy, and enterprise with true German 
patience and perseverance, proceeded southward from 
Tripoli, explored Fezzan and the adjacent countries, 
the empire of Sakoto and Bornu, including the region 
of Lake Tsad. Thus far we have followed him in his 
first two volumes. This volume narrates his journey 
to Timbuctoo, and also his return home by the way 
of the desert. The work is sufficiently full of thrill- 
ing narrative and adventure, but it has a still deeper 
interest in the varied and valuable knowledge of this 
hitherto almost unknown country and its singular 
and anomalous people. The extent and thorough- 
ness of his work, in point of information, renders it 
the most valuable contribution ‘yet made to the public 
knowledge of Africa. Much light is shed upon the 
Roman and Saracenic conquests in Africa, and espe- 
cially the spread of the Arabic tongue in this eminent 
work. Important facts in ethnography and ethnol- 
ogy are presented, which may contribute to solve the 
problem of the unity of the human race. The vol- 
ume acquaints the reader minutely with the geogra- 
phy, the natural history, and the conditions of cli- 
mate of regions but slightly known. It shows that 
there are people in Africa of higher civilization than 
is popularly supposed to exist in that country. ‘It 
opens to commerce a vast field for the profitable culti- 
vation of cotton, and the sale of the manufactures of 
the civilized world; though the region is not so di- 
rectly accessible to commerce as that explored by Dr. 
Livingstone. In relation to the missionary work 
these volumes have a high value.” Dr. Livingstone 
explored South Africa in a zigzag course from the 
cape northward to the ninth degree south, where he 
came out at Loanda on the western coast. Thus 
there remains unexplored a tropical belt across the 
continent of about eighteen degrees in width. Some 
enterprising traveler will, no doubt, before long com- 
plete this work, and Africa will then become known 
to the civilized world. These new discoveries have 
exalted our ideas of the capabilities of Africa as to 
its soil, its internal resources, and also as to its in- 
habitants. They impart fresh hope for Africa and 
for the African. We earnestly recommend the trav- 
els of Drs. Barth and Livingstone to all Christian 
men, and especially to all Christian ministers. One 
can not read these works without feeling in his heart 
that a brighter day is about to dawn on Africa. 





Pacr’s La Piata. The Argentine Confederation and 
Paraguay. Being a Narrative of the Exploration of the 
Tributaries of the River La Plata and adjacent countries 
during the years 1853, 4, 5, and 6, under the orders of the 
United States Government. By Thomas J. Page, U. 8. 
N., Commander of the Expedition, with maps nnd numer- 
ous engravings. New York: Harper & Brothers. Cin- 
cinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 800. 632 pp.—lIt is a 
rare thing for an expedition of this kind to have at 
its head one who is at once an efficient commander 
and a good writer. Such was evidently the case in 
this instance. The issue of the work is now most 
timely in view of the relations of our Government to 
Paraguay. The opening portion of the volume is 
devoted to a narrative of the Water Witch difficulty; 
and, according to the author’s account, a grosser out- 
rage could hardly have been perpetrated than the at- 
tack upon that vessel by the myrmidons of the 
Lopez administration. The Water Witch, under Lieu- 
tenant Page’s command, was chartered by our Gov- 
ernment simply to explore the rivers of La Plata, to 
report upon the extent of their navigability, and 
their adaptation to commerce; and, incidentally, to 
examine the agricultural resources of those regions. 
These were the first objects, but, in addition to this 
service, the author was honored by the President with 
a commission to negotiate, individually or jointly 
with our Ministers to Brazil and the Argentine con- 
federation, a treaty of commerce and navigation with 
Paraguay. While peacefully pursuing the objects of 
the expedition, when her commander and most of her 
officers and men were engaged upon a distant work, 
the Water Witch was wantonly fired into from the port 
of Itapiru, one of her men killed, and the steamer 
damaged. As if to add to the extent of the offense, 
the attack was made while our vessel was in neutral 
waters, over which the Government of Paraguay had 
no semblance of exclusive authority. Our readers 
are well aware of the measures that have been taken 
to redress this insult offered to our flag, and for the 
wrongs inflicted upon American citizens. This topic 
being disposed of, the author gives a narrative ef the 
adventures and researches of the expedition. The 
local observations of the party, the climate, soil, and 
productions of the country, the manners and customs 
of the people, their intelligence and religion, and 
also the international broils of these South / uerican 
states, are all given in a style which can hardly fail 
to attract the attention of the reader. Very general 
favor has been accorded to this interesting volume, 
and it richly deserves it. 


Howe Hits ayn Hixts. A Book for the Fireside. 
By William T. Coggeshall. New York: Redfield. 1859. 
12mo. 404 pp. $1. Columbus: Follett, Foster & Co.— 
This volume is made up of a series of stories admira- 
bly adapted to the young. They relate to life, char- 
acter, morals, and religion, written in a sprightly and 
attractive style. Mr. Coggeshall is well known to 
our readers as a contributor to the Repository, and 
this fact, we doubt not, will give them a still deeper 
interest in this volume. 


Tue Larrp or Nortaw. A Scottish Story. By the 
author of “ Margaret Maitland,” ete. New York: Har- 
pet & Brothers. 1859. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & 
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Co.—We rarely if ever read a book of this descrip- 
tion, and have not read this. It is said to be ‘‘one 
of bonnie Scotia’s ain tales.” Its plot is laid in the 
lowlands of Scotland, and the work appears to be a 
graphic picture of Scottish life. The Livingstone 
family ‘‘ had their ain troubles, and are having them, 
like all of us; but, like all of us, have great joy 
cordials now and then to make them strong, and al- 
ways Providence to work a clear web out of the tan- 
gled exertions which we make without witting, and 
which God sorts over into his own appointed lot.” 


Tue Queens or Scottanp. By Agnes Strickland, 
author of the “ Lives of the Queens of England.”’ Vol. 
VII. Same publishers. Cincinnati: Rickey, Mallory & 
Co.—This is volume VII of a very popular series. 
It concludes the biography of the lovely but unfortu- 
nate Mary Stuart—a sad life, as sadly ended. Miss 
Strickland is a veracious and painstaking chronicler, 
and has gathered and collated facts and authorities 
with the most praiseworthy diligence. We can not, 
however, but think her deficient in some of the 
higher elements of the historian. Yet her volumes, 
which come from the press in such rapid succession, 
possess elements of power that command the popular 
attention, and have already won for their author an 
enviable renown. Her histories of the Scottish 
Queens reach their climax in this volume. 


Tue following Sunday school books recently issued 
by Carlton & Porter have been laid on our table. 
So far as we have found time to examine them they 
appear to be a choice addition to our already rich 
and extended catalogue of Sunday school books. 
They are all appropriately illustrated: 


1. Tae Youne Hop Pickers. By Sarah Maria 
Fry. 18mo. 98 pp. 


2. Georay Lee; or, the Boy who became a Great 
Artist. By Mra. O. A. S. Beale. 18mo. 140 pp. 


3. Toe Rosy Famity; or, Battling with the World. 
16mo. 198 pp. 


4, Tue Backwoops Boy who became a Minister; or, 
the Family and Personal History of Henry Adolph. By 
Rev. J. H. Pitezel, author of “ Lights and Shades of Mis- 
sionary Life.”?” 16mo. 163 pp. 


5. Roser CortaGE; or, Visits to my Grandmamma. A 
nice little book for nice little readers. 16mo. 143 pp. 


6. Grace O’Gara, THE LITTLE Mountain GuIDE; or, 
How to be Happy. 18mo. 288 pp. 


7. Tue CutLp’s ANTISLAVERY Book; containing a 
Few Words about American Slave Children and Stories of 
the Slave-Trade. 16mo. 158 pp.—This book will con- 
tribute much toward fixing antislavery convictions 
deep and permanent in the hearts of children wher- 
ever it is read. 


Tae Lire axp Rematns oF Dovetas Jerroup. By 
his son, Blanchard Jerrold. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
Cincinnati: Rickey, Mallory & Co. 1859. 12mo. 
450 pp.—The great wit and satirist, who succeeded, 
says a cotemporary, in making Punch a power in the 
state, is here presented in a winning light. His do- 
mestic life we should judge to have been far happier 
than that of many cotemporaneous authors, and his 





portrait is well drawn by a filial hand. One is intro- 
duced to a genuine Englishman, of versatile genius 
and vast energy, pervaded by a hearty love of free- 
dom and a hatred of meanness and oppression in 
every form. 


PLEasaNnt Patuways; or, Persuasives to Early Piety. 
By Daniel Wise. New York: Carlton & Porter. 12mo, 
285 pp.—This new and excellent work contains ex- 
planations and illustrations of the beauty, safety, 
and pleasantness of a religious life. It is inscribed 
to the young people of America. Those who have 
read the “Young Man’s” and the “Young Lady’s 
Counselor,’’ will need no further inducement to seek 
to possess this volume. It is not only a very reada- 
ble, but it is also a very instructive book for the 
young. It is just the class that ought to be scattered 
broad-cast all over the land. Different in style and 
manner of treatment from Pike’s Persuasives to 
Early Piety, yet we trust it will be equally effective 
in turning souls to Christ. Its “‘ getting up” is in 
the finest possible style. 


BroGRaPuies OF DIsTINGvisHED ScrentiFic Men. 
By Francois Arago. Second Series. 12mo. 444 pp. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. Cincinnati: Rickey, Mallory 
& Webb.—These “‘ biographies’ comprise sketches of 
Carnot, Malus, Fresnel, Thomas Young, and James 
Watt—deceased members of the French Academy. 
They are in some sort obituary notices. The bio- 
graphic detail is concise, but sufficiently full. But the 
main interest is in the delineation of the scientific dis- 
coveries of the several subjects, and the relations of 
these discoveries to the condition and progress of sci- 
ence. The first series contains a gossipy autobiogra- 
phy of the first forty years of Arago’s life, memoirs 
of Bailly, Herschel, Laplace, and Joseph Fourier. 
Arago, says a cotemporary, belonged to the select class 
of scientific men, whose eloquence in recording is only 
surpassed by their skill and enthusiasm in investiga- 
ting. He exhibits in these volumes a subtile discern- 
ment in his analysis of character, a generous appre- 
ciation of the good and the great in other men of 
genius, and a rhetorical skill which charms and holds 
every class of readers. The translators have, in 
their rendering, caught and transmitted the fire and 
genius of the original. 


Eprisopes oF Frencu History DURING THE CoNSUL- 
ATE AND THE First Empire. By Miss Pardoe. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke 
& Co.—These “episodes,” each one complete in it- 
self, and yet all connected links in a great historical 
chain, are exceedingly readable. Independent of 
their intrinsic interest, they borrow an additional 
charm from the lively and picturesque style of the 
author. 


A Woman’s THovucats apouT Women. By the author 
of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.’’ With an Introduction by 
Rev. Anson Smyth, Ohio State School Commissioner. 
Columbus: Follett, Foster & Co. 12mo. 270 pp.— 
When the papers which compose this volume first up- 
peared in Chambers’s Journal they attracted much at- 
tention and elicited high commendation. Two or 
three of them were transferred to our columns at the 
time. Our readers will remember that titled ‘‘ Grow- 
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ing Old.” Now, for the first time, this valuable 
series is accessible to the American public. And we 
hope the enterprising publishers will meet with the 
patronage the work so richly merits. For sale by 
Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. 


SERMONS FOR THE SICK-RooM AND FIRESIDE; or, @ 
Series of Discourses on the Divine Nature, Offices, and 
Kingdom of Jesus. By Rev. J. R. Anderson, of the 
Philadelphia Conference. Philadelphia: Perkinpine & 
Higgins. 12mo. 464 pp. With a portrait of the au- 
thor.—The themes of these discourses embrace the 
most important aspects of the Gospel in its relation 
to our humanity. The discourses receive additional 
value from the speciality of their adaptation—“ the 
sick-room.”? The author says: ‘“‘ Many of these dis- 
courses disclose the struggles of a heart which would 
evermore cling to Jesus. Perplexing questions con- 
cerning religious experience and the future of the 
Church of Christ on earth and in heaven are an- 
swered as God’s oracles themselves have impressed 
an inquiring mind.” We have examined this book 
far enough to know it is a timely and valuable work, 
none the less valuable from being in the sermon form. 
Its perusal and study will do the heart and the faith 
of the believer good. For sale at our Book Deposito- 


ries. 


Tue Ecrectica, Epucationa Series.—Cincin- 
nati boasts of the largest publishing house of 
common school books in the world. We refer to the 
firm of W. B. Smith & Co. Annually they manufac- 
ture and sell about two million copies of their school 
books. We append a list of this series: 


1. An Eclectic Series of Spelling and Reading Books, 
by William H. M’ Guffey, LL. D., namely: Primary 
School Charts, six numbers; Newly Revised Eclectic 
Speller; New First Eclectic Reader; New Second 
Eclectic Reader; New Third Eclectic Reader; New 
Fourth Eclectic Reader; New Fifth Ecleetic Reader; 
New Sixth Eclectic Reader; New High School Read- 
er; New Eclectic Speaker. 

2. Ray’s Arithmetical Series.—Ray’s First Book, Pri- 
mary; Ray’s Second Book, Intellectual; Ray’s Third 
Book, Practical; Ray’s Higher Arithmetic; Key to 
Practical Arithmetic; Key to Higher Arithmetic. 


3. Ray’s Series of Algebras.—Ray’s First Book, Ele- 
mentary; Ray’s Second Book, Higher; Key to First 
and Second Books; Geometry, (Preparing.) 

4. Pinneo’s Works on English Grammar and Analy- 
sis.—Pinneo’s Primary, for Common Schools; Pin- 
neo’s Analytical, for Academies; Pinneo’s English 
Teacher, a work on Analysis. 


5. Kidd’s Elocution; or, Vocal Oulture and Elocution, 
with numerous Exercises in Reading and Speaking. 


We do not hesitate to say this series, taken as a 
whole, has no equal in the United States. The esti- 
mation in which it is held by the public is evidenced 
by the enormous sale of the volumes comprising the 
series. They are the school books, par excellence, of 
the west, and are fast becoming the school books of 
the Union. The eastern publishers are, Clark, Austin 
& Smith, New York; J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila- 
delphia. 





Tue Mernopist; or, Incidents and Characters from 
Life in the Baltimore Conference. By Miriam Fletcher. 
With an Introduction by W. P. Strickland, D. D. New 
York: Derby & Jack. Ci ti: Robert Clarke & 
Co., and also Rickey, Mallory & Co. 2 vols. 12mo. 
384 360 pp.—We have neither time nor space now to 
notice this work as we desire. Dr. Strickland, in his 
introduction, speaks in high terms of it, and so do 
others who have read it. Further notice will be given 
next month. 





Appeton’s Raitway Gurvg is the best work of its 
kind published. It is indispensable to the traveler. 


SvuBSTITUTIONAL ATONEMENT, Admissible by Reason 
and Demonstrable by Scripture, is the theme of a 
sermon preached at the annual Commencement of the 
Methodist Biblical Institute, by Rev. Dr. Whedon. 
It is severely logical and triumphantly conclusive. 
It is one of Dr. Whedon’s finest productions. 


WE have space only to acknowledge the reception 
of the following pamphlets: 


Tue OriGIn oF Natura Evit GEOLOGICALLY ConsID- 
ERED. By Rev. W. C. Mattison. 


Wisconsin INSTITUTE FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE 
Biixp.—Ninth annual report. 


TREATMENT OF Cataract. By Mark Stephenson, M. 
D., surgeon of the New York Ophthalmic Hospital. 


PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND 
Dums.—Annual report. 


Tue Coast Survey.—Reply to the official defense 
of its costs, abuses, and power. 


Tue WeEstTMINSTER REviEW, for January, 1859, con- 
tains, 1. Reform of Parliament. 2. The Religious 
Policy of Austria. 3. The Sanitary Condition of the 
Army. 4. Chloroform and Anesthetics. 5. Spirit- 
ual Destitution of England. 6. Carlyle’s History, 
Frederick II. 7. Recent Cases of Witchcraft. 8. Co- 
temporary Literature. 


Tue Epinsurce Review, for January, 1859, con- 
tains, 1. Help’s Spanish Conquests in America. 
2. Life Assurance. 3. The Church Rate Question. 
4. The Roman Catacombs. 5. The Hudson Bay Ter- 
ritory. 6. Lord Liverpool’s Administration till 1822. 
7. Library of the British Museum. 8. Life and Or- 
ganization. 9. History and Prospects of Parliament- 
ary Reform. These Reviews are republished by 
Leonard Scott & Co., New York, and may be had of 
S. W. Pease & Co., 28 Sixth-street, Cincinnati. 


SEVENTH TRIENNIAL OF M’Kenpree CoLtece.—The 
number of degrees conferred by this College are as 
follows: B. 8. 35, A. B. 62, A. M. 25, D. D. 13, LL. 
D. 4. Total 97. President, Rev. N. E. Cobleigh, A. 
M., assisted by six professors. Students: Seniors 8, 
Juniors 16, Sophomores 23, Freshmen 35, Prepara- 
tory 90. Total 172. 


Buiacxwoop, for February, contains, 1. Carlyle— 
Mirage Philosophy—History of Frederick. 2. How 
We Went to Skye. 3. Objectionable Books. 4. Pop- 
ular Literature—Periodical Press. 5. Rawlinson’s 
Herodotus. 6, Falsely Accused. 7. Mephitis and 
the Antidote. 8. A Cruise in the Japanese Wators. 
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Aew Pork Riterary Correspondence. 


Eprror or THe Repostrory,—Your correspondent’s reser- 
yoir of current matter is rather low about this time, and so 
he sends you the following vaudeville, which indeed is not 
altogether alien to his office as a literary newsmonger, and 
he hopes it will prove acceptable to both yourself and your 
readers. If any body is inclined to ask why he writes such a 
thing, it must suffice for him to say that the thing was in 
him, and that he has written from the fullness of his heart. 

THE DRAMA OF HUMBUG 

WIL somebody undertake to write the drama of 
Humbug? Satires upon the follies and minor vices 
of society do not constitute a very elevated kind of 
literary production, and the theme may seem to be 
rather uninviting. But even folly sometimes assumes 
a kind of dignity by excess, and the ridiculous passes 
into the sublime by its own intensification. This proc- 
ess of making evil good, by simply enlarging its 
proportion, is not among modern devices; we see it 
carried out in the almost universal admiration of Mil- 
ton’s Satan, and the unconscious tendency of men’s 
mind in that direction is well illustrated in the story 
of Alexander and the Pirate. But it remained for 
our times to employ this principle in the ordinary 

.affairs of social and commercial life. Doing that 
successfully has given a world-wide notoriety to the 
name of Barnum, though his final unsuccess has left 
him pilloried upon his bad eminence—a reproach and 
an execration; for here, as elsewhere, success is the 
price of public applause. 

Looking out from his watch-tower upon the steadily- 
flowing stream of society, one may observe, here and 
there, bubbles rising to the surface, and then enlarg- 
ing more or less rapidly, till finally exploding they 
disappear, and are followed by others. In the con- 
ventional terminology these are called humbugs—a 
name more expressive than elegant—and though often 
spoken of slightingly, they constitute no inconsider- 
able share of the interesting realities of social life. 
When diminutive and harmless, people laugh at them; 
when their increased proportions begin to render 
them formidable, they carp and complain of them; 
but when their temporary success is made certain, 
they admire and applaud. But in all cases the burst- 
ing of these bubbles is the signal for shouts of deri- 
sion at their emptiness, and of self-complacent as- 
sumptions of long-cherished expectations at length 
fulfilled. 

Just now there is proceeding before the great pub- 
lic an act of this complicated drama, of more than 
ordinary greatness, and with a double plot. In the 
American “ Metropolitan city,” the publisher of a 
third-rate weekly sheet, made up of flashy stories 
and maudlin sentimentalisms, conceives the idea of 
driving his business by a course of systematic and 
unscrupulous “ blowing.” To the prospective success 
of the undertaking, the confessed worthlessness of 
the applauded article interposed no considerable diffi- 
eulty. The enterprise required a tinge of heroism, 
and the needed sublimity is attained through the help 








of the most consummate impudence; as effrontery is 
admirable only when it is great, and villainy becomes 
respectable by unblushing assurance. To sound 
abroad, in prolonged and far-reaching strains, the 
glories of the “‘ Ledger” became the business of the 
bold and politic Bonner. But Bonner very well knew 
that as “‘one swallow does not make spring-time,”’ 
80 one voice, though it were that of a stentor, could 
not command the public verdict. The daily press, 
the great arbiter and mouthpiece of public opinion, 
must be enlisted in the work of celebrating the praises 
of the “ Ledger.”” ‘‘ He can conquer who believes 
he can,” thought the enterprising publisher, and soon 
his suspicions were realities. The progress of Napo- 
leon, in the subjugation of Europe, was not more 
confidently designed, steadily pushed forward, and 
brilliantly achieved, than was that of the Napoleon 
of the “ Ledger” in the conquest of the Press. In 
rapid succession the Times, the Tribune, and the 
Herald, surrender to “‘ the man of destiny,” and dis- 
play from their ramparts the banner of the conqueror, 
while almost daily “broadsides” proclaim the com- 
pleteness of their subjugation. 

To disclose the intrigues of cabinets and councils 
is the business of the future historian, and not of the 
cotemporary annalist; so the present is not the time 
to explain the secrets of the wonderful success of the 
all-conquering man of the “Ledger.” Readers of 
musty old volumes will perhaps think of the classic 
fable about a fortified tower whose guarded living 
treasure was reached and gained by a golden shower; 
or of the saying of the warrior king, who declared 
no city impregnable into whose gates a mule-load of 
gold could be introduced. The power of pelf in mat- 
ters of diplomacy is confessed whenever millions are 
proposed to be lodged with the treaty-making power, 
for the purpose of effecting apparently impracticable 
designs; and, beyond all question, the man of the 
“ Ledger” is a diplomatist. All history is full of ac- 
counts which indicate the operations of hidden but po- 
tent influences among men; and we hear sometimes 
of certain mystical processes, of whose efficiency the 
‘‘ open sesame”’ of the old story is but a faint image. 
The alacrity with which the sages of the press pros- 
trate themselves to this new power may indeed remind 
one of certain naughty things related in the books— 
but charity “‘ thinketh no evil.” We only know that 
our two-penny dailies depend chiefly on their adver- 
tisements for their profits, and that a large share of 
them is occupied by the “‘ Ledger.” It would also be 
incongruous and unusual for the editorial page to 
make open war upon the one great element of the 
other pages of the same sheet—the appearance would 
not be good. It is evident, too, that the thing pays, 
and so the whole business is pleasing to all parties. 
The publisher finds the golden streams setting strong- 
ly toward his mill-pond; the great dailies find the 
overflowings coursing into their aqueducts; and the 
dear people find their fields irrigated by the outgoing 
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currents, and smiling with renewed verdancy! Truly, 
all this is a wonderful arrangement! 

‘Fine feathers make fine birds.” So thought the 
jackdaw when he set out to be a pigeon, and covered 
himself over with whitewash. Fine writers make a 
fine paper, thinks Bonner; and the next thing to real 
excellence, and often even more available, is its coun- 
terfeit. The Bennets, Greeleys, and Raymonds could 
not be expected to leave their desks at “ Printing 
House Square” te dally with the muses and compose 
sentimentalities for the ‘‘ Ledger.”” Pride of position 
often forbids many things proper enough in them- 
selves, and, for certain reasons, quite desirable; and 
therefore these coryphei of the daily press do not 
write for Bonner. But they have written and printed 
elsewhere ; and what they have once given to the 
public, unshielded by copy-right, may be printed 
again, and so the pages of the “‘ Ledger” may be en- 
riched (?) with their productions, and its advertise- 
ment display their names in large capitals. No law 
would be violated in all this; and should it be proved 
that the wrath of these defrauded victims was kept 
down by golden weights, nobody could be harmed 
therefor. The “ Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table”’ is 
a popular writer—‘a bright particular star,” just 
now in the ascendant; but he is withal a little finical, 
and not inclined to mingle with all sorts of people. 
But imitations are the shadows of acknowledged ex- 
cellence; nor can it be expected that a valuable trade- 
mark will be allowed to be used without something 
in return. Bonner does not explicitly declare that 
certain pieces in the ‘‘ Ledger” are written by Dr. 
Holmes; and Dr. Holmes does not, as far as we have 
learned, disavow them publicly. Thus progresses the 
humbug of the “ Ledger.”” It has already gone 
through the first, the second, and the third acts of 
the drama; the plot now becomes complicated—the 
scene changes, and new actors appear upon the stage. 
Of the dramatis persone, who have figured in the past 
acts, must now be written—exeunt omnes. 

More than half a century has passed since the 
Father of his country departed from among men. 
His homestead and plantation, on the banks of the 
beautiful Potomac, has gone the way of other Vir- 
ginian plantations—to broom-sedge, brushwood, and 
dilapidation. But the ‘‘ Old Dominion ” cherishes the 
sacred spot, and is horrified at the thought of alien- 
ating it, even to the Government and country of 
which Washington was the Father; she cherishes it 
much as her “ First Families’? cherish the insignia of 
their ancestral honors—coats of arms, unknown to 
the masters of heraldry—old swords and brass epau- 
lets of apocryphal histories, and a few superannu- 
ated or unsalable negroes, by holding it so sacredly 
that it is falling to ruin on her hands. At length, in 
the strange mutations of human affairs, Mount Ver- 
non has again become the property of somebody who 
writes his name ‘“ Washington;” and he, with patri- 
otic piety, and a wonderful abnegation of self, con- 
cludes that the fame of Washington belongs to his 
country, and so should his homestead; and therefore, 
surrendering his own claims as the representative of 
the “ family,’’ he proposes to part with the acres “‘ for 
a consideration.”” Two hundred acres of land at one 
thousand dollars per acre amounts to only two hun- 





dred thousand dollars! What though similar land in 
the same region can be purchased for a hundredth 
part of that sum? Is not the name of Washington 
worth something; and does not that name belong to 
the accidental proprietor of Mount Vernon? It 
might seem that so large a space is not needed for 
the purposes contemplated; but Mr. John A. Wash- 
ington is not the man to assign narrow limits for the 
mighty dead, nor yet to damage the sale of his “‘ old 
fields,’”’ by separating them from their honorable con- 
nections. Two hundred thousand dollars, or no sale, 
is the alternative. 

But who shall be the purchaser? The heads of the 
Government are quite too much occupied with affairs 
of state—that is, the securing and dividing of the 
“spoils ’—to be able to devote any attention to the 
mere sentimentalisms of patriotism. Congress has 
too much interest in coming events to be able to de- 
vote any attention to by-gones; and, indeed, the 
General Government, with a revenue of less than 
eighty millions, and an annual expenditure of a hun- 
dred millions, and the incessant cry of give! give! 
from thousands of hungry hangers-on of “ the party,”’ 
can be in no condition to engage in affairs of roman- 
tic patriotism. It would be the easiest thing in the 
world for a few of our merchant princes to make up 
the required amount and end the long agony; but 
then the promise of dividends is very poor, and mer- 
chants are not usually very sentimental. A very 
small contribution from each of the multitude of 
patriot-pilgrims who annually visit Washington—not 
the tomb, but the city—would speedily make up the 
required pittance; but these generally come poor, and 
go away still poorer. From any of these sources, 
therefore, nothing could be anticipated. But is there, 
then, no hope? 

A happy thought at length finds birth in some 
laboring brain; and thoughts once born, though often 
doomed to suffer neglect, are immortal and essentially 
active. The women of America resolve to redeem (!) 
the tomb of Washington, and to dedicate it forever 
to his memory, @ monument of a nation’s gratitude! 
“Mount Vernon associations,’? composed of the 
would-be-thought elite of Upper-ten-dom, are now 
multiplied more rapidly than Phenix lodges in an 
Irish rebellion, and soon every man’s patriotism is 
measured, and the measure recorded in the books of 
the branch treasureress. Greatness is the best pro- 
tection against criticism; and this whole movement, 
which on a less scale might have seemed grotesque, 
and in some of its details at least questionable, as- 
sumes a character of lefty sublimity. Thoughts of 
the mother and wife of Coriolanus, of the Maid of 
Orleans, of Flora M’Donald, and of the women of our 
own Revolutionary times, come over the mind as the 
theme is contemplated. The women of America have 
undertaken to redeem the tomb of Washington, and 
the work will surely be accomplished! 

Genuine enthusiasm is eminently contagious. It 
affects all minds within its range, but passes most 
freely and powerfully between those of kindred sus- 
ceptibilities. It was not, therefore, a thing to be ex- 
pected that the spirit which moved the fair ones, who 
had undertaken that noble work, would fail to find a 
response from the other sex. Real distinction, without 
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a very wide difference, is the best condition for sym- 
pathetic affinity; and by virtue of that condition, as 
to the relations of “‘ woman ”’ and the American Cicero, 
was effected one of the most remarkable conquests of 
modern times. That the bearer of the brightest name 
among living orators—a man who has laid aside 
honors enough to render half a dozen names illus- 
trious—should, with the spirit of a knight-errant, 
and a devotion deeper and more unselfish than ever 
inflamed crusader before the Holy Sepulcher, throw 
himself into this movement, is itself an event of no 
ordinary interest. Eloquence has at length found its 
mission; angels clad in bodies—not all of them in 
crinoline—have become the guardians of the tomb 
of Pater Patrie; the character of Washington is to 
be rescued from the deforming touches of ignorance 
and misconception; the rustics of each country town 
are to hear the voice of Edward Everett; Mount Ver- 
non is to be purchased with patriotic pence; and Mr. 
John A. Washington, with two hundred thousand 
dollars in his purse, will find an answer to the ques- 
tion, “‘ what is a name?” 

Consolidation is among the most natural, and there- 
fore the most certain, results of real progress. Illus- 
trations of this great law are found in every thing. 
The babbling brooklets dance gayly along, regardless 
of each other; but great rivers hasten to their conflu- 
ence. Young saplings thrive in close proximity, and 
generously share the earth and air with each other; 
but large grown trees stand out in solitary grandeur; 
and a hundred cottages and gardens are absorbed 
into one great castle and manorial estate. This new 
drama of humbug affords a noteworthy example of 
the same law. The “‘ Ledger’? movement and the 
“ Mount Vernon ”’ enterprise are both and each, singly, 
great affairs; but while apart they oppose cach other 
by a diversion of public interest. Coalescence and con- 
solidation are therefore demanded by every possible 
consideration. The Mount Vernon Association needs 
Bonner’s “ material aid,” and the “‘ Ledger ’”’ needs 
the favoring breezes of popular names, which will be 
given in return. Mutual interests often lead to even 
more intimate alliances than any here contemplated, 
and that, too, between parties as ill-assorted and 
uncongenial as these. Right or wrong, it is a thing 
of destiny; Bonner and Everett, the “‘ Ledger” and 
the Mount Vernon Association, are attracted into a 
common orbit, and must move forward as a single 
sphere. And as the purchaser is necessarily the lord 
of his purchase, however in other respects their co- 
relations may seem to forbid that condition of things, 
there can be no possible mistake as to the character of 
the relations of the “‘ Ledger” and the Mount Vernon 
Association. Bonner is Bonner, and Everett is his 
man; and, accordingly, the ubiquitous advertisements 
perpetually remind the public that Edward Everett 
writes for the ‘‘ Ledger.” 

“‘Pair-play is a jewel,” say the “fancy;” and 
jewels should always be kept free from rust, though 
in some atmospheres that is a difficult work. If a 
man sell himself to a cause, or by any means become 
its advocate, let him not betray it by any timid policy 
or self-protecting reservations. Apologetics, espe- 
cially when they conform to the popular notion of their 
character, are often rather sorry defenses; and wiser 
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men than England’s second George might question 
the expediency of “‘ an apology for the Bible.” Ina 
measure, which for its success depends largely on the 
popular enthusiasm, any indication of misgiving 
among its leaders is almost certainly fatal. Had 
Whitefield begun his street-preaching by either de- 
fending his own conduct or deprecating the neces- 
sity which impelled him to a course so irregular, his 
congregations would not have swelled to thousands, 
nor his own eloquence risen to its commanding sub- 
limity and power. If Judge Edmonds wishes to 
preach Spiritualism, let him do it, con amore, as if he 
believed in it himself, and is so well satisfied with its 
evidences that he expects others to believe it, and to 
honor him for his convictions and his hearty avowal 
of them. Now, it is no part of the purpose of this 
paper to charge any want of honesty against the 
author of the Mount Vernon papers in the New York 
“Ledger,” though there is an apparent withholding 
of a part of the thing purchased, outshadowed in his 
manifesto. The purchase included the entire Edward 
Everett, and as the purchased was himself a pasty to 
the transaction, good faith demands a complete trans- 
fer of whatever may be of service to the purchaser. 
It is true that some transfers necessarily diminish the 
value of the article, as solicited praise, and mercenary 
sorrows at funerals, not to name worse forms of pros- 
tituted excellence; but in such cases the stipulated 
services should be rendered with all-seeming earnest- 
ness. It is not, therefore, quite clear by what rule 
of casuistry Mr. Everett can justify himself in bring- 
ing inferior wares to this new and highly-liberal pur- 
chaser; and especially how he could so damage the 
effect of his connection with the “ Ledger” as to 
openly deprecate his own humiliation. The victim 
should never go unwillingly to the sacrifice. 

These difficulties are, however, more apparent than 
real. Whatever Mr. Everett writes, whether for the 
“ Ledger,” the “ Atlantic,’”’ or the “ North Ameri- 
can,’’ will be in his own style—pure, lofty, and clas- 
sical. It is said of Goldsmith, that though he lived 
among the beggars of Axe Lane, yet he never learned 
their language, because of the better affinities of his 
nature; so, though Mr. Everett joins the working 
force of Mr. Bonner, and stands shoulder to shoulder 
with Sylvanus Cobb & Company, it may not be ex- 
pected that his right hand will forget its cunning. It 
is also quite evident—made so by his addresses before 
straggling village audiences—that, such is the spon- 
taneous power of the fountains within him, he is 
very little affected by the supposed character of his 
hearers and readers. A German philosopher would 
say that he is so intensely subjective that he is very 
little susceptible to objective influences. Nature, in 
her profusion, causes flowers to bloom and Jandscapes 
to smile, without regard to the appreciating sense of 
the beholders; and true to herself, she can, through 
her gifted son, give forth flowers of eloquence, 
sparkles of wit, and the gentlest and most genial 
humor, to be pored over by rustic plowboys, or 
sentimental school-girls, in blank unconsciousness of 
what is intended, or to be scouted as namby-pamby 
by “‘ Dead Rabbits ”’ and the “‘ Bowery Boys;” and in 
all this the contemplated purposes do not fail. The 
“Mount Vernon Fund” is duly augmented, for 
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Bonner is good pay; the “‘ Ledger” gains notoriety 
and increased sales, for the fools are not all dead yet; 
and some of these “‘ way-side flowers,” scattered so 
profusely, and apparently without good purpose, in 
places where hitherto only coarse and noxious weeds 
have grown, may elicit in some young heart a genuine 
love of the beautiful, and so lead to its emancipation 
and elevation into a higher sphere of life and thought. 

So progresses the drama; and the end is not yet. 
What are to be its further developments is among the 
untold things of the future. In the progress of the 
pestilence, when the strong man is brought low, men 
ask, who next? Is it not time for the great names 
in literature to make the same inquiry? Irving is 
safe, on account of his years, and his declared inten- 





tion to undertake no more work. Prescott is safe; 
and though the muses all lament his sudden taking 
off, yet is there this one consolatory thought, that his 
fame is secure from future misadventures. It has not 
yet transpired that Lord Macaulay has accepted any 
proposal from Mr. Bonner, or that Agassiz has found 
out that he has “any time to waste in making 
money.” Dickens ought to find enough to do with 
the “‘ Household Words,” and this may be his salva- 
tion; and one may faintly hope, that between his 
lectures and the “ Virginians,’”’ Thackeray will be too 
fully engaged to listen to the voice of the charmer, 
“charming never so wisely;’”? and as for all other 
“stars of the first magnitude,” let them beware. The 
denouement of all this is by and by. 





Ehitor’s 


CHILDHOOD AND THE CHURCH.—We have already ex- 
pressed our dissent from the new theology which has 
lately sprung up among us on the moral condition of 
infants. It is not our purpose to discuss that ques- 
tion further at present. Nor need we. Our papers 
have amply vindicated the theology of the Church. 
Dr. Kingsley, in a series of very able articles in the 
Western Christian Advocate, has shown conclusively 
that this new doctrine of the regeneration of all in- 
fants at or before birth, or the inheriting of a regen- 
erate nature by them, is without the sanction of reve- 
lation, and in opposition to the established doctrines 
of Methodism. As a theory, a mere question in 
theological metaphysics, we are contented to leave it 
where it is, or to discuss it further, as its advocates 
may choose. But looking at it in another light—that 
of its practical influence—its tendency to weaken and 
beget distrust of measures that have been devised for 
a more thoroughly-practical recognition of children 
on the part of the Church and of the obligations to 
secure and guard their Christian nurture, we must 
confess that the matter has occasioned within us pro- 
found regret. It may be unwise and illogical to be 
thrown back from what is really good and desirable 
by the unwise imaginings or injudicious action of 
those aiming at the same general result. Yet, who 
can prevent such a consequence? At least, we can 
not but regard as exceedingly unfortunate the opening 
of such a theory as the one before us, just at a time 
when new and important measures, relating to the 
baptized children of the Church, had been incor- 
porated into the Discipline, and which were with 
many still regarded more in the light of an experi- 
ment than a settled procedure. Were it possible, we 
would avert the consequences apprehended. Gladly 
would we sound a note, long and loud, to invoke the 
Church to a higher appreciation of her duty to the 
young, especially her own baptized children. We 
would invoke her to a practical recognition of her 
obligation to train them for virtue, usefulness, and 
heaven. Our recognized doctrine with regard to the 
moral condition of infants, and the capabilities, 
through grace, within them, furnishes the best pos- 
sible foundation on which to build, and gives the 
most encouraging prospect of ultimate success. 








Gable. 


Even the new theory, so far as wo have power to 
comprehend, affords not one single new advantage or 
new motive in this work. Its object seems to be to 
bridge over a supposed hiatus in the pathway between 
infancy and heaven—not to demonstrate more con- 
clusively that those dying in infancy actually get to 
heaven; that was never doubted; but to show how 
they get there, or by what process they obtain their 
moral fitness for heaven. It relates, ther, not 
to the destiny of the child, even if he dies in in- 
fancy, but simply to the mode by which that destiny 
is attained. 

We can not forbear reminding our readers that this 
stepping beyond what is revealed, especially in a 
matter pertaining peculiarly to revelation, for the 
sake of a supposed logical harmony; this assuming 
an untaught and unsubstantiated hypothesis—to har- 
monize, as is conceived, the principles of the divine 
government—is equally perilous and presumptuous. 
It has been tried in science; it has been tried in the- 
ology, again and again; but has always been fruitless 
of good results. In science it has proved a clog; in 
theology, a snare. In science it produced the vor- 
tices of a Descartes; in theology, the preéxistence 
theory of Dr. Edward Beecher. If God reveals the 
process, I thankfully accept the revelation. If he 
chooses to give me a glimpse of the facts only, I will 
rejoice in them, not doubting that beyond and above 
me the divine philosophy blends into heavenly har- 
mony all the facts and principles of the divine gov- 
ernment. 

But where, how, shall we find the highest motive 
for the Christian nurture of the young? Our theology 
recognizes the infant, not only as justified from guilt 
by the blood of Jesus, but as possessing a germ of 
grace implanted in the heart, which germ may, by 
Christian nurture, with the blessing of God, expand 
and grow till it shall ripen into the mature and pre- 
cious fruit. In other words, grace has implanted in 
the infant soul a germ, which the Church is to recog- 
nize and cultivate, till the full fruit of the regenerate 
heart is gathered. Nor is her culture to cease even 
then. The consummation of toil, and care, and re- 
sponsibility is reached only in the entire sanctifica- 
tion and glorification of the soul. 
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EDITOR’S REPOSITORY. 





The great missionary movement is resplendent in 
its magnitude, and in the grandeur of its object. But 
pardon us, dear reader, when we make even this 
second to the great work of the Church’s care for her 
young. We may adopt, then, the plea of the eloquent 
Mercein, in all its depth and earnestness: ‘ Church 
of the living God! take the children up into your 
arms and bless them! Fold them to your bosom; for 
in a wintery world like this the genial glow of your 
own strong heart is the appointed means of keeping 
the young life warm in theirs. Many a one may 
perish ere the hand shall learn to fold the intrusted 
vesture around their feebleness. Ah! more than one 
may perish because the fervor of thine own heart is 
cold! Press on! Each bereavement shall teach 
them wisdom till the thankful lip can say: ‘ Behold! 
I and the children that God hath given me.’ Never 
shall the Church fulfill her mission in the earth till 
from infancy her children are trained up and disci- 
plined for a life-long service in the cause of God. 
Never, indeed, will the Church develop fully her own 
moral and spiritual power till her courts shall be 
thronged with those who have felt the warm throb- 
bings of her heart and the vital energy of her love 
from very childhood. The domestic virtues receive 
their full development only when the heart has 
glowed in their warm sunshine from the early dawn 
of life. Then how fixed, how deep, how pure! So 
let the Church begin early and pursue with tireless 
energy the work of twining around herself those ten- 
der fibers of holy affection which in the end shall be- 
come stronger than cables of iron. There is no field 
of enterprise, of toil, or of self-sacrifice that will 
yield a more glorious reward than this. 


A Msmory or tae Uprer Kanawha, WESTERN 
Vireinta.—For this wild scene ef the Upper Ka- 
nawha, we are indebted to Mr. A. D. Shattuck, an ac- 
complished artist, who delineated the picture as seen 
with his own eyes. The lofty banks, the deep-rolling 
stream, and the wild desolation and solitude of the 
place—rendered still more striking by the only living 
objects that appear, namely, the wild Indian and the 
deer, swimming for life—and also the dim and hazy 
spread of barren wilds receding in the distance, give 
to the picture a fascination of no ordinary character. 
It calls up in the imagination vivid conceptions of 
the pioneer and hunter life in this region half a cen- 
tury ago. 

The higher region penetrated by this river is little 
known to the world without. The great thorough- 
fares of travel lie in latitudes further north. And 
there is little prospect that its dull monotony will be 
broken’ by the din and bustle of modern enterprise 
for ages yet to come. 


Dx. Triuste.—It is not our design to give bio- 
graphical sketches in connection with all our por- 
traits. In some instances, like the present, the man 


is the embodiment of his own biography, open and 
read in his labors in the Church. Dr. Trimble was 
converted and entered the ministry at an early age. 
His name first appears upon the Minutes in 1828. 
Almost from the very start he has been called to 
prominent posts, and acted a prominent part in his 
conference. 


He is reputed to be one of the best pre- 





siding elders in the work—an active, earnest, devoted, 
and liberal Christian minister. He has a host of 
friends, not only in Ohio, but in all the region of the 
west. 


Omirrrp.—Our usual Editorial Paper has again been 
crowded out by the press of other matter, which de- 
manded immediate attention. 


Joun T. Swartz.—Just as our number is being 
closed we are pained at the sudden death of one of 
our young and gifted contributors—John T. Swartz, 
A. M., of this city. He died at the early age of 
twenty-four, but not till he had given indications of 
character and talent full of promise. He died sud- 
denly, but triumphantly. Cut down in the early bud- 
ding of his earthly hope, but a grateful fragrance lin- 
gers around his memory. The following poem was 
the last that came from his pen, and was on file for 
publication at the time of his death. We insert it 
here as a fitting tribute to himself. 


FADED LOVELINESS. 


Earth, thou art full of faded loveliness, 
Of beauty dimmed by sorrow’s clouds, of buds 
That in the hour of brightest promise fall si 
Poor victims to the blights of time and death. 
I nursed a plant with watchful care, and bent 
With anxious eye o’er its frail form, and watched 
Each tender shoot and leaf appear. More dear 
Each day it grew; it wound about my heart 
Its curling tendrils; it was my fondest care; 
My being seemed in that dear plant wrapt up. 
It bloomed, and fairer flowers ne’er met my eye 
Than those it bore to cheer my lonely way 
O’er life’s drear waste. It lured the honey bee 
On buzzing wing that homeward sped, and drew 
The humming-bird to sip its nectar’d stores. 
It seemed of more than earthly sweetness, and 
It was to me a refuge from the power 
Of melancholy. 

But it faded! Then 
I cried from the recesses of my soul, 
Earth, thou art full of faded loveliness! 
I had a friend with whom each joy I shared, 
In every sorrow bore a part. His seemed 
A kindred spirit, tho’ more pure than mine. 
In him was every trust reposed; he seemed 
Of more than mortal mold. The reaper, Death, 
Had marked him out and sent his messenger, 
Haggard Consumption, and my boyhood’s friend 
Went slowly fading hence. I murmured then, 
Earth, thou art full of faded loveliness! 
I knew a dark-haired maiden, with heaven's light 
Upon her brow, as Parian marble smooth. 
Her eye seemed kindled from the flame that glows 
In that fair country where there is no night. 
To see her were a boon that age might crave, 
And fev’rish youth seek after; to her friends 
She was an idol, to the starving poor 
A ministering angel, and to all 
A thing of beauty and a joy forever. 
She too was doomed to perish from the earth 
Too pure to stay ’mid scenes like those that here 
Throw their unholy influence round the heart, 
She hastened to the tomb. 

Once more I sighed, 
Earth, thou art full of faded loveliness! 
From Calvary then I heard a lute-like voice, 
And hanging on the cross my Savior saw. 
He bade me look beyond the narrow tomb 
To that bright world where friend and maiden dwell, 
And bloom in never-fading loveliness. , 























